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Transporting Distinguished 
Foreign Visitors 


Now that the charming Queen of Roumania has been 

safely restored to her own country the railway 
officers of the United States can breathe easily and 
meditate and confer in peace upon the question of how 
distinguished foreign visitors, especially royalty, should 
be transported in this country in future. It would seem 
to be a proper function for the government to provide 
the funds and programs for the entertainment for such 
visitors, but the government did not do this in the case 
of Queen Marie. It furnished her transportation across 
the ocean, gave her opportunity to call upon the president 
and after that practically ignored her. Some of the 
railways furnished practically free transportation for 
her and her entourage. The democratic candidate for 
United States Senator in Iowa made a political issue 
of this saying the railways should not transport foreign 
royalty free when it made the farmers pay the freight. 
Other railways declined to transport the party free and 
were both criticized and applauded for it. The gov- 
ernment did not even afford police protection, and some 
bandits might have caused a pretty sensation by hold- 
ing up the party and appropriating its jewels. When 
another foreign royalty or eminent personage prepares 
to descend upon these shores the railways will no doubt 
consider it expedient to reach an understanding with 
the highest authorities in Washington as to who is to 
pay transportation bills and have charge of the tour. 
Recent experience shows they may well leave the entire 
matter in the hands of the government. 


Mechanical Department 
Registers Progress 


T is easy to criticize something that you know very 

little about. The railroad managements are fre- 
quently taken to task by outsiders because of their 
lack of initiative in adopting new devices or practices. 
Indeed, it would seem that it is always the open season 
for such attacks. It is to be sincerely regretted, more- 
over, that such criticisms are often carelessly and 
thoughtlessly made by men of high intelligence, and more 
often than not, with a seeming voice of authority. 
Fortunately more and more of the thinking public is 
getting a larger vision and better idea of many of the 
difficulties involved in operating a large transportation 
system in such a way as to best serve the public needs. 
A striking instance of a comparatively small group of 
men who are doing much to bring about better under- 
standings among an important body of industrial leaders 
and engineers is the Railroad Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. In a quiet but per- 
sistent way it has tried to direct the thinking of the 
members of that society toward some of the more im- 
portant mechanical engineering problems of the railways. 
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Among its contributions is an annual summary of 
progress in the railway mechanical engineering field, 
together with some observations on the tendencies or 
trends in development. These progress reports, and 
particularly the one presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York this week, compare favorably with similar reports 
in other fields of mechanical engineering endeavor and 
indicate in no uncertain way the progressive attitude of 
many of the railway mechanical department officers in 
applying scientific methods to the solution of their 
problems. 


Stores Activities in Australia 


N an article appearing in last week’s issue, an Aus- 

tralian railway officer gave an account of the im- 
provements made in the supply department of the Vic- 
torian Railways, which are one of the largest systems 
in that country. The work done and the report of it 
are interesting in a number of ways. In the short space 
of five years: this road has practically reconstructed its 
supply department. Everywhere on the system the facil- 
ities have been rebuilt or extensively renovated. New 
methods have been inaugurated. Centralization of stock, 
sectionalization or organization, stores delivery, large 
scale reclamation activities with up-to-date machinery 
have been inaugurated. A new general store of imposing 
proportions and exceptional attractiveness has been pro- 
vided. American railway officers will be pleased to 
know that the extent and character of this work were 
largely inspired by and modeled after practices in this 
country. Australia crossed the Pacific to see and study 
supply conditions here, and was so impressed with what 
our railroads are doing that it has seen fit to adopt 
similar methods in its own land. Incidentally, the 
friendly attitude and aid accorded students of our meth- 
ods have had an effect. Since the Victorian Railways 
commenced their work, railways in other parts of Aus- 
tralia have undertaken similar work. These develop- 
ments are a tribute to the work of railway supply officers 
in this country. 


Seating Accommodations 
in Suburban Trains 


HE fact that the general public is more easily 
reached through its emotions than through its 
powers for pure reason explains the peculiar efficacy of 
the slogan or the well-turned phrase in advancing a cause 
in popular esteem. Any one with a cause to plead 
before the bar of public opinion will find his case 
materially aided, regardless of its intrinsic merit, if he 
can characterize it in forceful and imaginative English. 
He can achieve the same effect if he can succeed in 
applying an equally rich, though unfavorable, phrase to 















an opponent. A recent instance of the latter is the term 
“steerage car” applied by chronic commutation service 
critics to the coach with seats for three on one side of 
the aisle and for two on the other. The term is entirely 
unjust, connotating as it does crowded, dirty and uncom- 
fortable accommodations. The real fact of the matter is 
just the reverse. These cars afford additional comfort 
for suburban passengers, since the few extra seats they 
provide virtually obviate the necessity of standing by 
any passengers. One popular suburban train in the 
New York territory had each evening a dozen or more 
passengers standing when leaving the terminal. The 
train already had as many cars as the railroad could 
handle and the line being at the saturation point in the 
number of trains run, new train service could not be 
added. The railroad placed two cars equipped with 
“three-two” seats in the train and now every passenger 
has a seat. Sufficient passengers leave the train at the 
first station to permit those remaining to “spread out” 
if they care to, and even when the three-two seats are 
all occupied each passenger has as much space as he 
would in a trolley car or bus seat. The three-two car is 
a “seats-for-everybody car” and should be welcomed by 
commuters who desire comfortable service, not only for 
themselves but for their fellows who board the train 
just before it departs. 


An Award of Higher Wages— 
Without the Reasons for It 


HE award of a 7% per cent advance in wages to 
the conductors and trainmen of the eastern rail- 
ways is an important development; but it will be impos- 
sible for some time to measure just how important it is. 
The award is the outcome of a series of steps which 
cannot be criticized, whatever may fairly be said of the 
award itself. The leadership of the conductors’ and 
trainmen’s brotherhoods, especially of the latter, has been 
more sane and fair to the railways than that of any other 
labor unions. The leaders of the trainmen’s brotherhood 
opposed a strike against reductions of wages five years 
ago when other labor leaders favored it. They have 
never participated in radical propaganda against private 
ownership, but have openly opposed government owner- 
ship when other labor leaders have advocated it. The 
willingness shown by the conductors’ and trainmen’s 
organizations to arbitrate in this instance was in har- 
mony with the attitude often assumed by them when 
other unions assumed an entirely different attitude. In 
past arbitrations union leaders often supported their 
claims segarding working conditions and wages with 
violent attacks upon railway management. The hearings 
in the recent arbitration were refreshingly free from 
such mud-slinging. 


An Inconsistency in Brotherhood’s Policy 


There has been, however, one outstanding incon- 
sistency in the policy of the trainmen’s brotherhood. In 
this arbitration one of the principal arguments used by 
its spokesmen was that the men they represented were 
entitled to increased pay because of increased “produc- 
tive efficiency.” They cited the increase which has 
occurred, especially since 1921, in ton-miles per em- 
ployee in support of this argument. The comparison 
with 1921, a year in which freight business showed a 
decline of 35 per cent, was obviously fallacious. Besides, 
such increase as has occurred in ton-miles per employee 
has been due to the increase in tons per train and the 
various means by which it has been effected. At the very 
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time when some leaders of the trainmen’s brotherhood 
were in New York using the long train as an argument 
for an increase in wages, other leaders of the same 
organization were trying in Kansas to get government 
action to compel limitation and reduction of the length of 
trains. They were trying in one place to get more pay 
for the “productive efficiency” which in another place 
they were trying to get destroyed. 


Why Was the Award So Large? 


As soon as the personnel of the arbitration board to 
settle the controversy on the eastern railways was an- 
nounced, railway officers generally concluded it would 
grant some advance ‘in wages. The representatives of 
the railways and of the employees were unable to agree 
upon the two presumably impartial arbitrators, and they 
were appointed by the Federal Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. One of them was the chairman of a large 
manufacturing concern. The other was a former mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission who, before 
his appointment to the commission, was the head of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. The board as thus con- 
stituted seemed certain either to disagree or to grant 
some advance in wages. What surprised railway officers 
was that the advance granted was as much as 7% per 
cent. None of them expected it to be more than 5 per 
cent. The engine and train service employees secured an 
advance of 5 per cent throughout the country in 1924. 
The advance now awarded will make the wages of the 
conductors and trainmen of the eastern railways even 
higher than the previous maximum wages awarded them 
by the Railroad Labor Board in 1920. The cost of living 
is much lower now than it was then. Even within the 
last year commodity prices have declined considerably. 

The student of economics, and especially of labor and 
railway matters, would like to know why the two arbitra- 
tors appointed by the Mediation and Conciliation Board 
voted for such an unexpectedly large advance. He will 
seek in vain for the reasons in the report signed by these 
and the labor arbitrators. The majority report says: 
“Tt is not contended that these railroads cannot afford to 
hear some increases in wages of their employees.” Else- 
where it is stated that the award follows upon “full 
consideration of all the conditions and circumstances pre- 
sented in the record and of the peculiar, exacting, hazard- 
ous and responsible character of the services performed 
by these employees.” Nothing else is said that gives the 
least clue to the reasons for the decision. The silence 
kept regarding them plainly was a result of deliberate 
consideration. The arbitrators representing the railways 
filed a dissenting opinion giving from their standpoint 
very definitely the reasons why the advance should not be 
granted, and there is no answer, direct or indirect, in the 
majority opinion to the facts and arguments presented 
by the minority. Aside from its direct effects, the award 
may have indirect effects of great importance. The 
arbitrators appointed by the Mediation and Conciliation 
Board failed to perform a manifest duty when they ab- 
stained from fully and definitely setting forth the reasons 
for their decision. 

Train Service and Other Wages 


The most important question raised is as to the in- 
direct effects that will be produced upon the wages of 
other employees. Will the engineers and firemen of the 
eastern lines be given corresponding advances? Will 
both the engine and train service employees of the 
southern and western lines demand and get correspond- 
ing advances? The western roads, being less pros- 
perous, can make a much stronger answer than could the 
eastern roads to the contention that they can afford to 
pay higher wages. Will other classes of railway em- 
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ployees demand corresponding advances, and, if so, will 
they get them? 

The advances in the wages of employees in train 
service have been relatively less since before the war than 
those of most other classes of employees. The increase 
in the average annual earnings of all employees other 
than engine and trainmen in 1925 over 1913 was 121% 
per cent. The increase for engine employees averaged 
94 per cent, and for conductors and trainmen about 108 
per cent. Should the differentials between the wages of 
the various classes of employees be made the same as 
before the war, or the same as they were made in 1920? 
This is an important question, because if the differentials 
prevailing before government control ought to be re- 
stored, an advance in the wages of employees in train 
service would afford no argument for an advance to other 
classes of employees. If, on the other hand, it should be 
successfully contended that because some classes are 
now to be advanced 7% per cent, all classes should be, 
the total resulting increase in wages would be about 215 
million dollars annually, of which the western lines 
would have to pay more than 70 million dollars. This 
would postpone indefinitely the earning of the so-called 
“fair return,” especially by the western lines, and also 
any reasonable reduction of rates. 


What Will the Farmer Say? 


The farmers have been complaining for five years that 
their income is too small compared with that of other 
classes of people. Every student of the subject agrees 
that this is true. The industry of the country is out of 
balance. The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
increased in 1925, but has since been reduced again by 
changes in price relations. What should be done to 
remedy these conditions is a very important economic and 
political problem. Undoubtedly high wages in industry 
are one of the principal reasons why the prices of most 
of the things the farmer has to buy are relatively higher 
than the prices of most of the things he has to sell. This 
unbalanced situation is bad not only for the farmers, but 
for general business. It is one of the principal reasons 
why the traffic of western railways is still less than in 
1920, and that they are unable to earn a fair return. 

The farmers have been appealing for some kind of re- 
lief by government action, but it has not been given. 
Suppose the farmers should say: “We have to sell our 
surplus products in the world’s markets in competition 
with those of other countries. The government gives us 
no help in doing so. It discriminates against us in favor 
of the labor employed in our industries. It restricts im- 
migration, thereby protecting American labor against the 
surplus labor of other countries, and raising the wages 
we must pay. We pay railway rates, which are largely 
determined by railway wages, and such wages already are 
relatively much higher, as compared with the pre-war 
level, than the prices of farm products. Congress passed 
the Watson-Parker bill creating a Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Board. This government board appointed 
two arbitrators holding the balance of power in this rail- 
way wage arbitration. These arbitrators voted to award 
an advance in wages to railway employees. The govern- 
ment thus indirectly helped to raise the wages of railway 
employees. Why should it thus help to raise their wages, 
and refuse to help raise the prices of our products?” 
This is what many farmers are begining to say. What 
is the answer? 


How Should Benefits Be Divided? 


There are three classes that are directly interested in 
railway operation. Under efficient operation the bene- 
fits of the resulting economies should be so divided that 
security owners will receive a fair return, employees will 
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receive fair and increasing wages and the public will 
receive fair and declining rates. The railways as a whole 
have not in any year since they were returned to private 
operation earned a fair average net return, but have been 
approaching the time when they would do so. Meantime, 
wages have been slowly increasing and rates. have been 
slowly declining. The advance granted in the eastern 
arbitration is so large that if a corresponding advance 
were granted to all employees it would absorb two-thirds 
of the entire increase in net operating income that has 
occurred within the last three years. If there should be 
a substantial decline of traffic it would probably make 
the percentage of return earned less than in any year 
since 1922. This raises very directly the question of how 
the benefits of increased efficiency of operation should be 
divided between employees, investors and public. Needed 
capital will not be invested in the railways unless it gets 
a fair return. Unless it is invested the increase in “pro- 
ductive efficiency,” which has been used as an argument 
for higher wages, will stop. Those who pay railway 
rates will, in the long run, become highly dissatisfied if 
increases in wages absorb those benefits of increased effi- 
ciency of operation which should, in the long run, take 
the form of reduction of rates. 

Arbitration is the right method for settling labor con- 
troversies. But a right method may be so used as to 
produce wrong results. This seems to have been what 
was done in this case. It would be easier for others to 
form a rational and fair opinion of the result if the arbi- 
trators who rendered the decision had not, from fear of 
criticism or some other cause, refrained from revealing 
how and why they arrived at it. The information pre- 
sented to them and the arguments made regarding the 
relations that do or should prevail between railway wages, 
and wages in other industries, railway operating efficiency 
and its causes, the profits being made by the railways, 
and so on, offered them an opportunity to present the 
reasons for their award in a way that might have con- .- 
tributed something to the solution of the problem of the 
factors that should govern in the fixing of wages and the 
weight that should be given to each of them. They have 
rendered an award which will greatly embarrass the rail- 
ways by causing claims for other large advances in wages 
to be pressed upon them, but they have contributed 
nothing toward the solution of the vital problem of how 
the benefits of increasing traffic and operating efficiency 
should be divided between railway employees, railway 
investors and railway patrons. 


Ten Bids 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to dispose of an issue of $4,995,000 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates to the First National 
Corporation of Boston at a price of 97.777. The New 
Haven usually does its financing through J. P. Morgan 
& Co. It is on record, however, as being given to in- 
novations in railway finance. In April, 1925, a time 
when its credit was anything but good, it sold an issue 
of $23,000,000 6 per cent 15-year bonds direct with- 
out bankers’ commissions, to the investing public in the 
communities along its lines with considerable credit to 
the public relations policy of its management. At about 
the same time it sold an issue of $3,645,000 equipment 
trust certificates but these it disposed of through its 
regular banking connections. The latter practice is not 
today, however, regarded with greatest favor by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the present instance, the New Haven having equip- 
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ment trust certificates to sell, took its problem to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission first. It was advised 
informally that to get competitive bids was the accepta- 
ble procedure. Accordingly, it asked the banking houses 
for offers and received no less than ten. The story is that 
the ten bids were forwarded on to Washington and the 
commission advised the acceptance of the highest—that 
of 97.777 made as above noted by the Boston bank. 
This price compares with 99.517 paid by Blair & Co. 
for the Central of New Jersey issue last August or 
98,815 paid by Halsey, Stuart & Co. for the Illinois 
Central issue in October, both of which issues also bear 
4% per cent interest. Thus the commission proceeds 
with its interesting experiment to divorce the equipment 
trust business from the two banking houses that up to 
June almost had a monopoly of it, in the hope that the 
equipment securities may find a wider market or be sold 
at such prices that the carriers will be able to get their 
money on such standardized securities more cheaply. 
The New Haven will not succeed in getting its money 
as cheaply as did the Illinois Central or the Central of 
New Jersey, but, of course, its credit is not as good. It 
will get it cheaper than the Seaboard Air Line which 
recently sold its series Z 414 per cent first lien equipment 
trusts without competitive bidding to Dillon, Read & 
Co. at 9534. 

The New Haven has gone much more than half-way 
in helping the commission to determine the right answer 
to the problem that the federal regulatory body has 
raised. The question that remains, is what luck the 
Boston bankers will have in disposing of the issue. 
There are rumors that some of the other issues sold 
through competitive bidding have not been placed with 
the investing public quite as rapidly as the successful 
bidders might have wished or expected. 


Is Cost Accounting Feasible? 


FFICERS in all departments of a railway are in- 

terested in railway accounting. The best means 
that the responsible railway officer has with which to 
gage the performance of his department are the figures 
supplied him by the accounting department. The rail- 
way supply industry also has reason to be greatly inter- 
ested in railway accounting. This has been brought out 
in a particularly striking manner during the past week 
or two through the fact that a group of companies in 
the supply industry—notably the car builders—have 
questioned whether the railroads might not be wiser to 
leave manufacturing entirely to manufacturing compan- 
ies. One of-the important factors in this question is the 
matter of costs which is an accounting problem. 

The railroad world is at this moment studying a sug- 
gested tentative revision of the I. C. C. accounting clas- 
sification which there is every reason to believe will be 
adopted without substantial change and made effective 
as of January 1, 1928. This classification is to be prop- 
erly characterized as conservative. It does not depart 
in its essential characteristics from the present scheme of 
accounting on the basis of departmental activity. It 
contains nothing that will assist in any greater degree 
than the present classifications in cost finding or cost 
accounting. The failure to take steps to facilitate cost 
finding will undoubtedly be questioned not only because 
this matter has been brought up before but because it 
has been brought to the front at this particular time by 
the arguments offered by the American Railway Car 
Institute. 

The new classifications were prepared by the Bureau 
of Accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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with the co-operation of a committee of the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers’ Association and the relationships have 
apparently of late become most harmonious. It is, 
for instance, of significance that the draft of the classifi- 
cations which was given out by the commission was in 
the form of a report of the R. A. O. A. general accounts 
committee and was, except for the addition of a letter 
of transmittal by Director Alexander Wylie of the Bur- 
eau of Accounts, a bulletin issued by the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers’ Association to its membership. It 
must be noted that the accounting officers have put them- 
selves on record in this bulletin ( Rai/way 4ge of Decem- 
ber 4, page 1113) as having suggested many important 
changes that the Bureau of Accounts did not adopt but 
merely took under advisement. There were, however, 
also many such suggestions that were adopted. It may 
be that the commission declined to adopt the suggestions 
still remaining because when the same suggestions were 
made in a previous tentative classification a majority of 
the then committee on general accounts refused to ac- 
cept them. 

The revised classification does not contain any method 
of cost accounting. On the basis of what has been said 
it may be presumed that the commission and the ac- 
counting officers agreed that cost accounting was not 
desirable—possibly not practicable. Science of cost ac- 
counting has not yet gotten very far in railroad circles. 
Nobody has yet succeeded in producing a truly satis- 
factory scheme of cost accounting either for manufac- 
turing in railway shops or as relates to the cost of car- 
rying freight commodities. Still less has it been shown 
that any scheme of cost accounting could be established 
that would not be more expensive to conduct than the re- 
sults obtained would justify. Apparently, however, the 
railway world thinks that something ought to be done 
about it. 

It is a question as to how closely joined will be the dis- 
cussion of the new classifications of accounts and that 
relative to manufacture in railroad shops. The matter 
of costs is so important in connection with the latter that 
the two issues can well be discussed together. Would 
not both situations be clarified if the accounting officers 
were to state unofficially or officially why the new classi- 
fications have kept to departmental accounting and why 
there is omitted anything in the nature of cost finding? 


Specialized Supervision 
Yields Returns 


A RAILWAY’S one product is transportation. It 
is the sole output of the entire organization. 
Every departmental activity is directed towards this one 
objective. Yet in the production of transportation ac- 
tivities of widely diversified character are necessary. 
As illustrations, the preservation of timber or the treat- 
ment of boiler waters may be cited. Each is in itself 
a highly specialized art far removed from the direct pro- 
duction if transportation, yet having a very important and 
essential relation to it. Because of their concentration 
on the major objective of producing transportation, rail- 
way executive officers may neglect these necessary aux- 
iliary activities. 

This condition is due primarily to the failure of the 
railways to maintain a sufficiently high quality of super- 
vision of these specialized activities. It is common prac- 
tice, when a road enters one of these specialized fields, 
to secure men of ability and experience to organize and 
place their activities on the proper basis because the 
lack of specialized knowledge within the organization 
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is then realized. Later, however, when these activities 
have settled more or less into routine, it is a too fre- 
quent practice, when a vacancy occurs, to endeavor to 
effect a saving in the cost of supervision by promoting 
a less qualified subordinate employee, in the mistaken 
belief that since the organization is already functioning 
it is only necessary to keep it going. 

The fact is often overlooked that practically without ex- 
ception these applied sciences are still in the develop- 
ment stage and that able leadership is necessary if this 
development is not to be stopped insofar as the indi- 
vidual road is concerned. This high character of super- 
vision is all the more necessary by reason of the fact 
that the supervision of higher officers is limited be- 
cause of the specialized character of the work. 

The results of such practices are plainly evident. Take 
the illustration referred to above. In timber preserva- 
tion the roads have lost a number of their leading 
authorities to commercial companies and to other in- 
dustries of late, as a result of which development of the 
science of timber preservation may be retarded in spite 
of the fact that there are still many problems to be 
solved. Furthermore, on more than one road there has 
been actual retrogression in the care and treatment of 
timber, following the loss of a strong supervisory offi- 
cer and his replacement by a man of less initiative and 
ability. In the field of water service similar loss is in- 
curred on many roads by reason of the placing of the 
responsibility on other officers, commonly bridge and 
building men, who are already over-burdened, with the 
inevitable result that they look on water service prob- 
lems as of secondary importance. 

The illustrations cited are typical of numerous other 
specialized activities incident to railway service. They 
point to the fundamental importance of adequate and 
sufficiently efficient supervision of these highly special- 
ized activities in order that the railways may derive 
from them the maximum benefits possible. Money spent 
for supervision in any branch of railway service is 
money well spent. It is particularly so with specialized 
activities which receive little or no supervision from ex- 
ecutive officers. 


New Books 


R. A. O. A. Commodity Classification. 6 in. by 9 in. 180 pages. 
Bound in flexible cloth. Published by Railway Accounting 
Officers Association. Price $1.00. 

The primary purpose of this publication is to assist the 

carriers in assigning the commodities in the 70 classes 

specified in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
regarding freight traffic statistics which are reported 
quarterly and annually to the commission and shown 
also in the carriers’ annual reports to their stockholders. 

It thus serves to insure uniformity. The mere statement 

of the book’s purpose will indicate that it is, of course, 

indispensable in the accounting department. It should 
prove of greatest value to the traffic department and is 
one of those books that the analyst needs at hand when 

he sets out to study in some detail the character of a 

road’s traffic. 

The commodities classified number some 3,000. The 
listing is given in two ways. In the first the commodity 
is listed alphabetically with indication of the class to 
which the particular commodity is to be assigned. In the 
second the commodities are listed by classes so that one 
may readily determine just what kinds of freight are 
meant when one refers to “Agricultural implements 
and vehicles other than automobiles” as distinguished 
from “Automobiles and auto trucks” or “Other manu- 
factures and miscellaneous,” etc. 
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This is the first edition of this book since 1920 and the 
supply of the previous edition has been exhausted for 
some years. Prior to the preparation of the present 
edition all carriers were circularized and asked for sug- 
gestions and the revision has been made in the light of 
the suggestions offered. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Depreciation Charges of Telephone Companies. Depreciation § ¢ 


Charges of Steam Railroad Companies, by U.S. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Decisions and orders in Dockets No. 14700 
and 15100. 118 I.C.C. 295-411. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10 cents. 

First South American Railway Number—The Railway Systems 
of Argentina, by Railway Gazette Special issue dated November 
22, 1926, and containing besides illustrated articles on the rai* 
ways systems of Argentina, and maps, a directory of South 
American railways arranged by countries, giving names, mileage, 
gauge, headquarters and names of principal officers. 216 p. 
Pub. by Railway Gazette, London, England. 2s. 6d. 

Trafic Management, by G. Lloyd Wilson. A practical presen- 
tation of the scope and functions and the details of administration 
of commercial and industrial traffic departments. 453 p. Pub. by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York City. $3.50. 


Periodical Articles 

Employee Representation on American Railroads, by Elva M. 
Taylor. Part IV reviewing the various plans fer employees’ 
representation and presenting conclusions. American Federation- 
ist, December 1926, p. 1483-1491. 

“The First Hundred Years, Etc.,” by W.H.D. Historical sketch 
of New England railroads. Illustrated. Current Affairs in New 
England, Nov. 29, 1926, p. 42-50. 

Jones DOES Pay the Freight, by James E. Boyle. Freight 
rates from the farmers’ and certain consumers’ point of view. 
Nation’s Business, December 1926, p. 22-24. 

Our Inland Waterways: 1. The Need of River Traffic, by 
Herbert Hoover, 2. Completing the Mississippi System, by W. 
F. Decker, and 3. Chicago’s Diversion of Lake Water, by A. M. 
Buswell. American Review of Reviews, December 1926, p. 595- 
612. 

The Silent Revolution in Railroading, by F. S. Tisdale. Part 
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Who Should Bear the Expense of Repairing Railroad Cars?, 
by V. P. Ahearn. National Sand and Gravel Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 1926, p. 11-14. 

The Public Be Informed. An Interview with Judge Gary, 
by Rose Feld. Judge Gary states his attitude toward the sub- 
ject matter of reports, and public relations generally. World’s 
Work, December, 1926, p. 200-205. 

Public Utility Depreciation Accounting, by L. R. Nash. Ob- 
jections to depreciation accounts in accounting systems in force, 
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day developments. Stone & Webster Journal, November, 1926, 
p. 580-603. 

St. Louis-Built Locomotives, by Henry Miller. The first 
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Letters to the Editor 
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[The Rattway AcE welcomes letters from its readers 
and especially those containing constructive suggestions 
for improvements in the railway field. Short letters— 
about 250 words—are particularly appreciated. The 
editors do not hold themselves responsible for facts or 
opinions expressed. | 


Distinctive Colors for Trains 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I notice in the Railway Age of November 13 your 
reference editorially to the report of Committee 6 of 
the Equipment Painting Section on the ornamentation 
of cars and locomotives. 

It is queer how easily these things are forgotten. I 
can remember when Frank Thomson was general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad he painted the Penn- 
sylvania Limited in very effective colors. For years the 
cars in that train were all maintained in this special 
color design. The Pennsylvania has always had a stand- 
ard color different from other roads, and it is very hand- 
some. 

When I was elected president of the Chicago & 
Alton in September, 1899, the first thing I did was to 
order two trains for the Alton Limited, built at Pullman, 
with special color design, which is still kept up on that 
railroad. I had the locomotives handling the train painted 
to correspond. I know of no design that has been as 
effective or has attracted more public attention than 
that. It was an innovation at that time, because the 
Pennsylvania had gone back to its standard color for its 
limited trains, and the Alton Limited was the only 
train running into the union stations here in Chicago 
and St. Louis which had a distinctive color design. 

On the Great Western, we have painted the Rochester 
Special—a non-stop train between the Twin Cities and 
Rochester—a maroon color. It has attracted a great 
deal of favorable attention, .and.if we did not have to 
interchange equipment necessitating our using Pullman 
cars of standard color, we would adopt a standard for 
the Great Western road, because I don’t think there is 
any better advertising than that. It is important, how- 
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ever, that the engines be painted the same color as the 
cars, just as the English do. The four great systems 
in England each have a separate color and their passen- 
ger equipment is painted throughout, from the front of 
the locomotive to the rear end of the train, in the same 


It is very effective indeed. S. M. Fetton, 
Chairman, Chicago Great Western. 


colors. 


Due Credit to Col. Wilgus 


Bancor, Maine 
To THE EpiTor: 

A friend has just called my attention to an article 
in the New York Times of November 17, because at 
the time of the planning of the present Grand Central 
Terminal I was very much interested in the subject, both 
because at the time it was first conceived I held an offi- 
cial position with the West Shore, part of the New 
York Central System, and even more so because when 
I became vice-president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the- interest of the latter company in the 
Grand Central Terminal was almost as great as that of 
the New York Central, and in both places I was in a 
position to know a great deal about the conception of 
this idea. I know that the original thought of what 
might be termed “building in the air”.came from Col. 
W. J. Wilgus, at present a consulting engineer in New 
York City, but at that time chief engineer of both the 
New York Central and West Shore Railroads and later 
vice-president of the former. 

Naturally I knew intimately W. H. Newman, who at 
that time was president of the New York Central and 
West Shore, and I know that he was rather startled by 
the extent of Mr. Wilgus’ conceptions for the tuture and 
inclined rather strongly to oppose them but was brought 
around by Mr. Wilgus’ views, which have been so amply 
justified in the nearly quarter of a century that has 
elapsed since he first conceived what the future results 
would be if his ideas were followed. 

I am writing this to you because I remember some 
time ago there was an article in the Railway Age which 
as I recall it not only failed to mention Col. Wilgus as 
the originator of this plan but also rather intimated that 
no one conceived in 1901 or imagined the growth that 
would follow the building of the Grand Central Terminal 
or the great results that would follow therefrom and be- 
cause I feel that unintentionally credit has not been 
placed for this conception where it belongs. 


Percy R. Topp, 
President, Bangor & Aroostook R. R 
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New route places Phoenix on main transconnnental route 
and effects operating economics 


HE Southern Pacific has completed a new main 
line between Picacho, Ariz., and Wellton, at a 

i cost of about $15,600,000, which places Phoenix 
on a main transcontinental route and which provides two 
single track lines, 168 and 210 miles long, substantially 
the equivalent of double track, between these points. The 
new line is 42 miles longer than the old line, but has 
lighter grades and less curvature. Two branches, aggre- 
gating 63.7 miles, were incorporated in the new route 
and constitute nearly one-third of its length, and the 
existing line was double-tracked from Wellton to Dome, 
Ariz., 18.3 miles. Two mountain ranges and four rivers 
were crossed, the bridges comprising an important part 
of the construction. Much of the territory through which 
the new line passes is undeveloped desert which entailed 
many difficulties in location and construction not met 
with in other sections of the country, but because the 
land is generally flat, the grading was light, amounting to 
only 3,595,000 cu. yd. 

The purpose of the new construction was set forth 
by the late Julius Kruttschmitt in testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at its hearing on the 
application of the Southern Pacific to acquire the El 
Paso & Southwestern, when he stated that, “The cost of 
constructing the new line will be offset by savings gained 
by eliminating local train service that will become un- 
necessary, by short routing traffic from the mines near 
Magma (on the Hayden branch) and east thereof, and 
between Phoenix and southern California and, most of 
all, by avoiding double tracking of the main line of the 
Southern Pacific now imminent.” Commercial interests 
and the public service commissions of Arizona and New 





Mexico favored the consolidation of the two systems, 
but in reply to direct questions from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission they indicated that their approval 
was contingent upon the construction of the new line. 

The old line passes south of Phoenix, the, capital of 
the state, which has been. reached by a branch: 35 miles 
long, a situation which ‘has’ caused delay to: “Passenger 
and freight traffic and required a heavy local train serv- 
ice. In the Casa Grande valley and north of the Gila 
river the new line opens large areas of fertile land which 
are not now developed because of lack of transportation. 
Also a short connection, 6.1 miles long, to Florence ma- 
terially reduces the haul on a heavy tonnage originating 
on the Hayden branch. 

Besides the traffic which originates locally, and which 
will increase with the development made possible by the 
new rail facilities, substantially all of the enormous crop 
movement from the Imperial Valley and much of the 
fruit from southern and central California going to east- 
ern markets, as well as a heavy tonnage of non-perishable 
freight moving east, passes over the Southern Pacific 
between Yuma and Tucson. All of the transcontinental 
freight originating on the Atlantic system of the South- 
ern Pacific and that received from the Rock Island at 
Tucumcari, N. M., and from the Texas & Pacific at 
Sierra Blanca, Texas, must also be hauled between Tuc- 
son and Yuma. At Yuma the routes divide, one line 
going through the Imperial Valley to San Diego, and the 
other to Los Angeles and San Francisco. East of Tucson 
the consolidation with the El Paso & Southwestern gave 


the Southern Pacific alternate lines to El Paso,_so. ‘that, ¥ 


with the completion of the line through Phoenix, ‘there 
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remair only short stretches of single track between Tuc- 
son and Picacho and between Dome and Yuma, to com- 
plete the double tracking between El Paso and Yuma. 


The Location of the New Line 


Starting at Picacho the first section of the new line, 
about 49 miles long, runs almost due north to the Gila 
river, which it crosses, and then turns northwest across 
the Gila River (Pima) Indian reservation to join the 
Chandler branch at Pozo Junction, 1% miles south of 
Chandler. Just north of the river the cutoff to Florence, 
6.1 miles long, connects the new line with the Hayden 
branch. 

The Chandler branch runs north to Mesa, and then 
turns west, passing through Tempe, where it crosses the 
Salt river and then runs to Phoenix. From that point 
the new route utilizes the Hassayampa branch which 
runs slightly south of west from Phoenix, crosses the 
Agua Fria River at Avondale and extends to Hassa- 
yampa, paralleling the Salt and Gila rivers. The new 
construction begins again at the east bank of the Has- 
sayampa River near its junction with the Gila, but as 
the Gila turns sharply to the south for about ten miles 
to pass around the southern end of the Gila Bend moun- 
tains, the new route lies some distance north of the 
stream until it reaches Antelope Hill, seven miles east 
of Wellton. Here the second crossing of the Gila is 
made and the new line then runs south of the river until 
it joins the old line at Wellton. The distance from 
Hassayampa to Wellton is 96.67 miles, and the total 
length of the new line, including the two branches which 
have been incorporated in it, is 209.7 miles. 


Character of the Country 


From Picacho to Hassayampa the country is flat ex- 
cept for low mountain ranges that rise abruptly from the 
mesa, so that a maximum gradient of 0.5 per cent was 
established without difficulty. This gradient is continued 
west of Hassayampa until the ascent toward the eastern 
slope of the Gila Bend mountains begins. Immediately 
east of this range the land is generally flat, but rises at 
a nearly uniform rate of about 0.6 per cent and, because 
the topography is nearly uniform, no development of 
the line was necessary to obtain a gradient of 0.6 per 
cent except for a short distance immediately east of 
Montgomery Pass, which is a low but narrow and tortu- 
ous opening through this range. 

The country to the west of the mountains drops away 
sharply and is broken by a number of washes which 
carry large volumes of water late in the winter and 
spring and when cloudbursts occur in the mountains. 
The location west of Montgomery Pass was one of un- 
expected difficulty and a number of preliminary lines 
were necessary before the final location could be deter- 
mined. For six miles west of the pass the gradient is 
1.0 per cent and considerable development of the line 
was necessary. [rom the foot of this grade the mesa 
generally is flat, though cut by smaller washes as far as 
the Big Horn mountains. In this section the gradient 
is 0.3 per cent or less, generally, but short stretches of 
0.5 momentum gradients, which do not affect tonnage, 
were introduced at a number of points. 

The pass through the Big Horn mountains is at the 
general level of the mesa, and only a slight divergence 
of the line was necessary to reach the gap. West of the 
Big Horn mountains the slope toward the Colorado 
River is more pronounced but does not require gradients 
in excess of 0.5 per cent and those in excess of 0.3 per 
cent are momentum grades. In this section the topog- 
raphy is somewhat choppy and washes are more fre- 
quent, though not so wide as in the flatter country. At 
several places escarpments, nearly parallel to the river, 
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The New Line of the Southern Pacific Through Phoenix 
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restricted the location but did not require wide diver- 
gence from the general line. In the vicinity of Antelope 
Hill several miles of santl hills were encountered and the 
location became more difficult but, as elsewhere beyond 
the descent immediately west of the Gila Bend moun- 
tains, a maximum 0.5 per cent gradient was maintained. 

The region through which the new line passes con- 
sists generally of a flat plateau diversified by isolated 
buttes and short mountain ranges of volcanic origin 
which rise abruptly from the mesa without foothills 
and run in a general northwest and southeast direction. 
From Picacho to Montgomery Pass the elevation above 
sea level drops gradually from 1600 ft. to about 1000 ft. 








Looking North at the First Crossing of the Gila River 


From Montgomery Pass the altitude decreases more 
rapidly toward the Colorado River which, at Yuma, is 
only 139 ft. above sea level. The Gila River is the 
largest stream encountered and the Salt River is its 
largest tributary. The Agua Fria and Hassayampa 
rivers flow into the Gila west of the junction with the 
Salt River. No streams of consequence were encoun- 
tered but many washes occur west of the Hassayampa. 


The Bridges Were an Important Part of the Work 


These rivers all have the same characteristics. During 
the greater part of the year they have no surface flow, 
except the Salt river which has a little water from the 
seepage of the irrigated district through which it passes. 
All have heavy drainage grades and quick run off in 
their upper reaches. Severe cloudbursts occur frequent- 
ly in the mountains where they have their headwaters. 
When they occur, and late in the winter and early spring 
when the snow is melting and it rains, these streams rise 
rapidly until the water is about 15 ft. deep and they be- 
come raging torrents. The same is true of the washes, 
which are dry except at times of heavy rain. At such 
times the volume of water is large and the velocity of 
the flow is. very high. Because of this condition and the 
number of river crossings, the bridges formed an im- 
portant part of the construction. 

The upper bridge over the Gila consists of nine 150-ft. 
through riveted single track truss spans with 45 ft. of 
ballast deck creosoted pile trestle at either end. The 
concrete piers are of the twin cylinder type extending 
to bed rock 50 ft. below the bottom of the river or 72 ft. 
below the base of rail. The cylinders are connected by 
reinforced concrete diaphragms from the bridge seat 
down to the river bed. The original plan was to sink 
the foundations by means of open cofferdams, and for 
this purpose the Lackawanna steel sheet piling was driven. 
It was necessary to abandon this method, however, be- 
cause quicksand and water were encountered in large 
quantities. Although the Gila is fed at its headwaters 
by springs and a continuous, though normally small, run 
off from the mountains, it has no surface flow except 
at the times mentioned, but, owing to the porous sand 
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and gravel strata which underlie its bed there is, ap- 
parently, a heavy subsurface flow of water. While the 
first of the foundations were under way a cloudburst in 
the mountains caused a sudden flood which destroyed a 
practically complete open cofferdam in which no concrete 
had been placed, and it was not considered safe to proceed 
with the open excavation. For these reasons it was de- 
termined to use the pneumatic method and a contract for 
the foundations was let to the Missouri Valley Bridge 
& Iron Co. of Leavenworth, Kan. No difficulties were 
encountered by the contractor except those presented 
by the quicksand and subsurface water and the piers 
were completed according to schedule. 

At Mesa there was already a substantial bridge over 
the Salt river and it was necessary only to change the 
open deck pile trestle approaches to ballast decks to con- 
form to the standard of main line construction. At 
Avondale the existing timber trestle over the Agua 
Fria was too light to accommodate main line power and 
it was replaced by a heavier structure. To avoid dis- 
turbing traffic the position of the new structure was shifted 
just far enough south of the original bridge to clear it. 
The oblong piers, which rest on bed rock about 40 ft. 
below the river, were constructed in open cofferdams 
by the Utah Construction Co. Long ballast deck creo- 
soted pile trestle approaches at either end give additional 
water way when the river overflows the bottoms during 
extreme flood conditions. The five channel spans are 
duplicates of those at the upper crossing of the Gila 
river. A small offset in the alignment was required east 
of the bridge while at the west end the re-alignment of 
a curve eliminated the offset. 

The branch line west of Phoenix ended at the east 
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The Track Is Constructed to High Standards 


bank of the Hassayampa river. When this stream is dry 
vehicles can cross the sand and gravel bed without diffi- 
culty, so that the contractors’ equipment for work west 
of the river was unloaded at Hassayampa before the 
bridge was started and taken overland to the point of 
use. Unlike most of the streams in this vicinity, how- 
ever, the banks of the river at the point of crossing are 
rather abrupt and, as the grade is well above the river, 
deck plate girders were used. 

The river has no subsurface flow and the material 
below the bed is a well compacted and cemented coarse 
sand mixed with pebbles. For this reason the founda- 
tion problem was simple and cofferdams only were re- 
quired. In fact, several of the foundation pits could 
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have been put down without the use of sheeting. The 
solid concrete piers rest on rock about 30 ft. below the 
bottom of the channel. 

The superstructure consists of eleven 80-ft. deck plate 
girders and creosoted ballast deck pile trestle approaches 
which extend from the channel spans to the embank- 
ment at both ends. The high banks defining the Has- 
sayampa are several hundred feet away from the main 
channel, and this necessitates high fills between the 
bridge and the banks of the river. The river rises rap- 


idly, submerging the narrow bottom, and flows with a 
high velocity. To avoid danger of the embankment 


being washed out a six foot layer of heavy riprap has 
been placed to an elevation above any probable flood 


stage. At a number of other points riprap was con- 
sidered necessary because of the sudden rises which 
occur. 

The second crossing of the Gila is on Antelope hill. 


Here the foundation problem was the most difficult on 
the whole work. The rock, which at the center of the 
channel lies about 80 ft. below the bed of the river, dips 
sharply to the east. The material generally was a very 
compact cemented gravel saturated with water. The 
pneumatic method was employed on all piers and some 
were sunk to a depth of 80 ft., although only about half 
of those in the channel were landed on rock. The re- 
mainder are supported on hard strata of cemented 
gravel. The westerly two piers and the westerly abut- 
ment rest on an ancient lava flow which apparently fol- 
lowed a former channel of the river. Indications were 
that the bridge site is near the end of the flow as many 
granite boulders and smaller stones were embedded in 
the surface of the lava. 


The superstructure consists of twelve 150-ft. through 
riveted spans, duplicates of those at the upper Gila cross- 
A ballast deck creosoted pile trestle approach 
ft. long was built at the 


ing. 


300 east end. About 150 feet 
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The Lower Crossing of the 


west of the west abutment the line crosses over a high- 
way by means of a two-span deck plate girder bridge. 
The Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. built the foun- 
dations for this structure. 

The only other bridges of consequence are the five 
structures over Quail Springs wash. The first crossing 
of this wash occurs just west of the summit of Mont- 
gomery Pass where the bridge consists of three 60-ft. 
spans of deck plate girders. The next three crossings to 
the west are duplicates of this structure, but the fifth 
and lowest crossing consists of three 50-ft. deck girder 
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spans. It might seem surprising that the shorter spans 
are used at the lowest crossing. The reason for this, 
however, is that this crossing is made at right angles 
and the shorter girders give a slightly greater waterway 
than the longer ones further up the wash. 

Where small washes were crossed concrete culverts, 
creosoted ballast deck pile trestles, or composite struc- 
tures consisting of concrete piers and creosoted ballast 
deck superstructures were used. The concrete work for 





Combination Station at Chandler 


these bridges was done by contract. All piles were 
driven by company forces and cut off by the contractor. 
Gravel from the bed of Salt river was used as aggregate 
for the concrete. Water was scarce and had-to be hauled 
long distances. In the dry atmosphere and intense heat 
great care was necessary to prevent the concrete from 
drying out too rapidly. For these reasons and because 
of the difficulties of transportation before the track was 
laid, timber trestles were used to a larger extent than 
would have been done otherwise. The total amount of 
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Gila River at Antelope Hill 
concrete used, including the bridge piers on the larger 
structures, was 40,000 cu. yd. 


The Grading Was Light 


Because the country is flat generally, the grading was 
light and most of it was done with graders, dump 
wagons, and Fresnos. Steam shovels were used only in 
Montgomery Pass, through the sand hills already men- 
tioned, and between Wellton and Antelope Hill. In the 
hot desert country the air contains practically no mois- 
ture during the summer months, and temperatures of 120 
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to 130 deg. are common, while occasionally the ther- 
mometer reaches 135 deg. During such periods it is 
impossible to work either horses or mules, and in 1925 
all grading operations were abandoned for three months. 

The total amount of material moved in the grading 
was 3,595,000 cu. yd., of which 2,700,000 cu.: yd. was 
earth, 510,000 cu. yd. cemented material and 385,000 
cu. yd. solid rock. These quantities include the branch 
line from Poston to Florence and the double tracking 
of the present line from Wellton to Dome. Almost all 
of the material classed as earth was desert clay or loess. 
Sand and gravel were encountered in small quantities 
near the streams and on the five miles east of Antelope 
Hill much of the material was sand. The only place 
that rock was encountered was at Montgomery Pass. 
While the loess seemed to be very compact when in its 
natural bed, the shrinkage was very heavy when it was 
placed in embankments. 


Other Construction Standards 


The track is laid with 90-lb. rails on creosoted ties 
with tie plates. At Poston, at the upper crossing of the 
Gila river, a quarry was opened on the south side of 
Cholla mountain to obtain ballast. The track was laid 
south from Chandler to reach the quarry, and the first 
raise was made with gravel from the bed of the Salt 
river. The final raise on this stretch of track was made 











Community Houses for Section Men 


partly on stone from the Cholla quarry, partly with slag 
from smelters at Bisbee and on the Hayden branch, and 
in part with gravel. West of Phoenix the first raise 
was made on stone from the Cholla quarry, and from 
a quarry opened at Montgomery Pass, and topped off 
with smelter slag. 

As might be expected in the desert country the water 
supply was a major problem as water stations are to be 
spaced about 20 miles apart There are no surface sup- 
plies from which to draw, and in the few instances where 
water can be secured from shallow wells it is so highly 
impregnated with alkali as to be unfit for boiler or do- 
mestic use. It became necessary therefore to resort to 
deep wells for both the locomotive supply and for do- 
mestic use at section headquarters. These wells vary in 
depth from 600 ft. to 1,000 ft. generally, but in a few 
instances it was necessary to go as deep as 1,300 ft. 
before a dependable flow was obtained. At these depths 
the water is usually soft and does not require treatment. 

Where the water rises high enough in the wells, deep 
well pumps, driven by oil engines, are used. Elsewhere 
air lift equipment, with Ingersoll-Rand compressors, is 
employed to bring the water to the surface. At section 
headquarters deep well pumps operated by 11%4 hp. gaso- 
line engines are used. Here the water is pumped to a 
3,000 gal. storage tank, suppported on a thirty foot 
tower, from which it is distributed to the several build- 
ings housing employees. 
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Comfortable frame houses covered with asbestos shin- 
gles have been constructed for the foremen. These 
houses are equipped with sanitary plumbing, toilets, bath, 
and kitchen sinks. Mexican labor is used on the sections 
and two four-family houses are provided at each section 
headquarters for their use as it has been found that this 
type of labor favors community houses rather than sin- 
gle family houses, the buildings therefore are designed 
with quarters for your families and are constructed of 
hollow tile with asbestos shingle roofs and concrete 
floors. They are rectangular in plan with a wide longi- 
tudinal hall and a narrower hall running transversely. 
There is no outside entrance but access to the family 
quarters is from the hallways. The hollow tile construc- 
tion, with wide overhanging eaves, and open hallways, 
gives a building of maximum comfort in the hot climate. 
The two houses provide for a minimum of eight men to 
the section. 

The general headquarters of the engineering corps was 
at Phoenix. Camps for the residences were established 
where water was available rather than at the points most 
convenient to the work. Each party was equipped with 
motor buses and trucks to enable the men to get about 
over the work. The contractors were not able always 
to establish their camps close to the few springs which 
exist and in most instances it was necessary for them 
to haul the water they used. 

Passing sidings were located at about five mile inter- 
vals and the yard at Phoenix was enlarged. Effective 
November 14, trains Nos. 1 and 2, the Californian, were 
diverted over the new line through Phoenix, westbound 
at Picacho and eastbound at Wellton. At the same time, 
freight operation was started over the new line, with 
freight trains handling all commodities to and from 
Phoenix and contiguous territory. 

Freight crews run from Phoenix to Yuma and to 
Tucson. With the routing of freight trains over the 
new line the large number of runs between Maricopa 
and Phoenix will be discontinued and freight shipments 
will now move direct to destination without the neces- 
sity of the former branch operation to Maricopa. With 
the new service, freight loaded in the evening at Los 
Angeles is now ready for delivery at Phoenix at 8 a. m. 
the second morning. 

C. E. Crowley of Los Angeles did the grading be- 
tween Phoenix and Chandler while the Utah Construc- 
tion Company had the contract for the grading between 
Hassayampa and Wellton. Palmer and McBride of San 
Francisco constructed the concrete culverts and the piers 
and abutments on the composite structures, cut off all piles 
and placed all timber decking on the ballast deck bridges. 
All of the steel bridges were fabricated by the American 
Bridge Company at its Ambridge plant, and the erection 
was done by Joe Gerrick & Company located at San 
Francisco. 

The whole project was carried out under the direction 
of G. W. Boscke, chief engineer. The preliminary and 
location lines were run by Russell Chase, locating engi- 
neer. A. J. Barclay, assistant engineer, was in charge of 
construction. 


EMERGENCY HEADLIGHTS are now provided on the Middle 
division of the Pennsylvania, one headlight in each signal tower. 
When the headlight of the locomotive of a passenger train fails 
on the road, the engineman, instead of stopping at once, and 
perhaps causing considerable delay, calls at the first signal tower 
and gets an emergency lamp, which is fitted to hang on the 
number plate at the front of the boiler. The emergency light 
is one of considerable illuminating power, fed from a dry battery. 
It is proposed to instruct freight enginemen, as well as those 
on passenger trains, to make use of these lights when needed. 














Transportation Division of 
the Department of Commerce 


By Norman F. Titus 
Uhiet, Transportation Division, Bureau of Foreign and Lomestic 
Commerce 


HI Transportation Division includes the field 
of communications ; it deals with railways, ship- 
ping, shipbuilding, inland waterways, highways, 

motor transport, packing, warehousing, storing, as well 
as the various forms of communication—postal, tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio; also the transportation 
aspects of aviation. 

In order to handle adequately such a diversified pro- 
gram, and not become jacks-of-all-trades and masters 
of none, we have divided the division into sections, each 
section being in charge of a specialist with trained 
assistants. Thus we have a section on shipping, another 
on railways and highways, one on packing, still another 
on aviation and communications, and so on. By special- 
ized organization we are able to cope with this great 
range of activities. 

The original conception of the division was the estab- 
lishment of a body to aid exporters in selecting the best 
shipping routes and to furnish complete information on 
freight rates. These are still important functions of the 
division, but the field of operation has expanded far 
beyond these two services. At the present time, the 
division aids commerce and industry by compiling com- 
plete data on all branches of transportation and com- 
munication, both at home and abroad. It has compiled 
books relative to motor roads and railways in numerous 
foreign countries ; booklets on inland waterways, steam- 
ship conferences, ocean freight rates, bills of lading and 
government aids to shipping ; bulletins on packing, ware- 
housing, and storing; also on transportation of perish- 
ables. [Economic studies are pursued, a typical investiga- 
tion this year being an economic survey of the project 
for a deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic. 

The division has established and maintained close 
contacts with the newly formed Regional Advisory 
Boards of the American Railway Association. At the 
request of the Florida Regional Advisory Board and the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce, the division con- 
ducted during the year a transportation field survey 
for that state. 

In addition to these surveys and bulletins, extensive 
articles on transportation and communications are con- 
tributed weekly to “Commerce Reports,” the official 
organ of the Bureau. Furthermore, four news-letters 
are issued each week on foreign aspects of railways, 
shipping, highways, and aeronautics; also a bi-weekly 
news-letter deals with matters relative to communica- 
tions. In addition to these activities, thousands of letters 
are received annually, in which business men present 
transportation problems. These are given prompt at- 
tention and solutions furnished. 

We are familiar with the fact that American industry 
leads the world. Analyzing these achievements, how- 
ever, discloses that they are mainly the perfection of 
production. In spite of such distinctive achievements 
in production, engineers, to a large extent, have over- 
looked another vital factor—namely, distribution. It is 
just as necessary to achieve straight-line distribution as 
it is to achieve straight-line production. The oppor- 


“From an address before a conference of Chemical Executives at 
Washington, D. C., on December 6, 1926. 
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tunities for waste and inefficiency are present in large 
numbers in the movement of goods to the buyer. In 
this cycle we have— 

_ Movement of goods to the shipping department at the 
factory. 

The container and interior packing materials. 

The process of packing. 

Cartage to railroad or pier. 

Line haul of railroad or ship. 

Multitudinous handling of transportation company 
(loading, unloading, etc.). 

Cartage from carrier to buyer. 

Handling in buyer’s receiving room. 

(Of these operations of packing, handling, and trans- 
portation, the transportation company receives but a 
small per cent of the cost involved, the larger portion 
being within control of shipper or buyer. The facts of 
the case are, however, that the average shipper is in- 
clined to consider but two elements of expense—line 
haul and loss and damage claims. Within the last five 
or six years the railroads have made remarkable progress, 
their loss and damage claims having been reduced from 
$120,000,000 in 1920 to $38,000,000 in 1925. It is 
high time that shippers were aroused to their responsi- 
bility concerning the factors within their own control. 
Those firms that have focused the same attention and 
skill upon distribution as they have upon production 
have achieved astonishing results. Packing, ware- 
housing, storing, and transport outside of the line haul 
are matters for the attention of the most-highly trained 
engineer ; such attention is a big dividend producer. 

Some firms have reduced their container material one- 
half. and have obtained a stronger package, others are 
using five or ten tons of extra lumber daily in packages 
and paying freight on this extra weight as well. Other 
firms have gangs of laborers piling goods when half the 
number with tiering machines could do the job. 


Secretary Mellon On Railroads 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 

‘6 HE railroads are one of the principal factors 

in the strength of this country,” says Sec- 

retary Mellon in the annual report of the 
Treasury Department. Referring to the improved 
economic position of the country during the past vear 
he says: ‘The most notable improvement has been the 
restoration of the railroads to their proper place in the 
community. They are beginning to make up for losses 
following government control. Their credit is good 
and their efficiency is of the highest order. Their 
ability to handle traffic promptly and efficaciously is 
evidenced by the increase in carloadings and by the 
practice of hand-to-mouth buying and curtailed inven- 
tories of manufacturers and dealers, which would not 
be possible with less effective transportation.” 

The report shows that the total principal amount of 
railroad obligations owned by the government as of 
June 30, 1926, which were acquired under the federal 
control and transportation acts, was $299,112,850, a 
reduction of $17,187,473 during the year. Of this 
$950,600 represented payments on account of equipment 
trusts, $5,919,609 payments in connection with settle- 
ments for the federal control period, and $10,317,264 
repayments of loans. Nine carriers are named as being 
indebted to the government in the amount of $3,253,635 
on account of overpayments on account of their six- 
months’ guaranty for 1920, which are being made the 
subject of litigation. 
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Mechanical Engineers in the Railroad 
Industry” 


Railroads supply 43 per cent of the executive, technical and 
sales officers of supply companies 


EALIZING that many mechanical engineers have 

a pessimistic viewpoint as to the opportunities af- 

forded them in railroad work ; that the industry is 

evidently not getting its proper share of the better 

mechanical engineering talent from the technical schools, 

and that many mechanical engineers eminently fitted for 

railroad work are entering other fields of endeavor, the 

Railroad Division, A. S. M. E., is undertaking the col- 

lecting and assembling of facts and information, with the 
following primary objects in view: 


1—To assemble facts pertaining to the railroad and railway 
supply industries in order to assist the young mechanical en- 
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gineer to a knowledge of the industry as it affects him personally. 

2—To give technical schools and colleges a source of reliable 
and accurate information with which they can be of service to 
students contemplating entering railroad or railway supply work. 

3—To have available for the members of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers a source of fact information with 
which the Society as an organization or its individual members 
can render real service to the young mechanical engineer. 


The scope of the sub-committee’s work includes both 
the railroad and railroad supply industries. Approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of the executive and technical of- 
ficers and sales staff of railway supply concerns promoted 
since December, 1919, have been recruited from the rail- 
roads. It is estimated by reputable authority that for 
every man in railway service, there is another at work 
making materials the railroads buy. It is, then, quite 
natural that the railroad supply industry should select 





* Abstract of a progress report presented by the Sub-Committee on 


Professional Service of the Railroad Divisicn at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, December 7, 1926. 
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good men for its executive and sales staff from the rail- 
roads. Therefore, the work of the sub-committee would 
not be complete without considering both industries. 


Facts Relative to the Railroad Industry— 
Comparison with Other Industries 


There are 1,023 railroads in the United States and 
Canada, about 190 of which are Class I railroads. The 
Class I railroads operate approximately 90 per cent of 
the total railway mileage in the United States and earn 
about 96 per cent of the total revenues. According to 
the Monthly Labor Review, published by the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics, there were employed during one week 
in July, 1926, a total of 1,816,818 men and women. A 





Tas_e I.—CoOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN 13 GENERAL GROUPS OF 


InvustriEs, During One Week, Jury, 1926* 

Average 

Numbet Number 

of Estab- of Wage 

lishments Earners 

DE vvcevévectharteeahns anes seedcees .. Total Class 1 1,216,818 
Iron and steel, and their products. anaes 1,815 688,471 
,... & oe eer rr 1,858 546,560 
Vehicles for land transportation................. 971 483,843 
Miscellaneous industries ......... heey eae 408 264,375 
Lumber and its re-manufacturers................ 1,048 209,582 
Food and kindred products ..... eC am -acaioe 1,460 206,535 
a ee eS eer ere Te 880 164,157 
Leather and its finished products................. 368 119,790 
Stone, clay and glass products...........0.see0.0. 638 112,084 
Chemicals and allied products. ........00..06 ses. 277 87,459 
SD GUNOIINS 5k soc ere. cans scennaedss : 199 43,256 
Metal and metal products, other than iron an steel. 206 49.578 


* Monthly Labor Review. 





comparison of this figure with the number employed by 
other industries during the same period is given in Table 
I. The second largest industry, according to the number 
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employed, is the iron and steel industry, the textile in- 
dustry being third. 

Figures showing the proportion of technical gradu- 
ates, and for our purposes mechanical engineers, to the 
total number employed, would be of value in this table. 
The sub-committee has not, however, found any source 
from which such information could be obtained. A gen- 
eral idea of the number of supervisory positions in which 
mechanical engineering training would be of service is 








Tarte Il.—Numper or Emptoyees Hotpinc Positions WHERE 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TRAINING Wovutp Be or Service, June, 
1926, on CLass I RAtLways 1n THE Unitep States* 


Executives, general officers and assistants................. 5 dhl 7,431 
Division officers, assistants and staff assistants. .............006. 9,372 
Architectural, chemical and engineering assistants.......... see 7.377 
Subprotessicnal engineering and laboratory assistants.......... 3,968 
en pees Cb GE Gebiccs bebsbeeecuededesceséeseesseteee 1,466 
9 

i Peers ec ovessdeaw died avatuaedbaberse~secueadares 9,614 
“Includes 16 switching and terminal companies. Data ol‘ained from 


Wace Statistic Report, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





shown in Table II. Care should be used, however, in 
the use of the total figure due to the fact that many of 
the executive and staff officers fill positions requiring 
legal, medical or business training. Furthermore, this 
total does not include special apprentices or munor 
mechanical department officers. 


A Study of the Careers of Railway Officers 


Being president of a railroad is, of course, not strictly 
an engineering position, but there are ambitious young 
mechanical engineers who are aiming for such a position. 
An analysis of the careers of the presidents of the more 
important Class I railroads contains much information of 
interest and value. Table III contains an analysis of the 
careers of the presidents of 79 Class I railroads. Out 
of the 79 presidents, 34, or 43 per cent, are college gradu- 
ates, 12 had a high school or equivalent education and 33 
had only a common school education. The figures shown 
in the left hand column for those who worked in various 
departments will total more than 79, because the majority 
worked in several departments before becoming presi- 
dents. Only three railroad presidents out of the 79 have 





Tarte I1l.—Careers or THE Presipents or 79 Crass I Rartroaps 


High School College 
Common or College Grad., 
Total School equivalent Graduate per cent 
Education, total........ 79 33 12 34 43 
Dept. in Which Trained 
Executive, financial, legal 29 6 28 444 
Accounting .. : 4 4 ? i 6 oo 
Traffic and claims.. 12 8 + ] 7.7 
Operating and telegraph 42 22 ¥ M1 209 
PUPGROGEN sccccccces 5 2 2 i 20 
Mechanical niet nerd 3 2 0 1 33 
Engineering, bridge «nd 
9 2 14 56 


signal departments... 25 








worked in the mechanical department. The college 
graduates are Gen. W. W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania, 
H. J. German of the Montour and Henry Miller of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. The prin- 
cipal facts to be obtained from this analysis is that the 
mechanical engineer must compete for executive posi- 
tions with men trained not only in the other engineer- 
ing professions, but in the legal profession and in busi- 
ness as well. 

Table IV shows the results of a study made of the 
railroad careers of 25 railroad officers in 6 different 
grades. The right hand column of the table shows the 
number of years gained by the college graduate in reach- 
ing each position listed, in comparison with the time re- 
quired by the non-college man to reach the same posi- 
tion. The officers, selected at random, are all employed 
by Class I railroads. The average age of the superin- 
tendents of motive power selected, the highest position 





December 11, 1926 


on a railroad requiring mechanical engineering training, 
is 43.8 years. By taking the average time spent in rail- 
road service by the college-trained officer and the time 
spent by the non-college trained and substracting, we ob- 
tain the figures shown in the right hand column. 

The good operating man seldom finds it desirable to 
leave railway service to work in any other industry. 
When he does, it is to take a good position where the 
executive qualities of leadership bring him greater re- 
ward. There have been few instances where a good 





Taste IV.—Averace Aces or 25 Orricers 1n Each GrapE SHowN. Time 
Reourrep To Reacn Certain Postttons 4np Time Gatnrp sy CCcLLEGE 


GRADUATES 
e 
5 Es 
; a 2 Es 
» 2 F 22 $3 8 
2 ve OS Se 2 ae 
pee ¢ £& £8 
& al os t= = Rok) 
s “ bY 9 & 3 
© oe = >. tov 236 
‘ + — ¥c = S 
> >. o 5 2s ao = py 
< <™ Oa <6 <c re) 
Present 6 isceses 58 3 30 53 34 24 10 
Vice-president 5u.8 28.1 48 30.7 25.2 5.5 
General manager. 49 30.5 16.8 31.4 26.2 5.2 
Sup’t. motive power 42. 25.8 4a 29.5 19.9 10 
Mechanical engineer 35 13.75 Sv 14.6 13.5 1.1 
Master mechanic... 47.4 22.7 20 24.1 15.2 9.4 





operating man has left railway service. The “ten-talent” 
man in the operating department is almost certain of rec- 
ognition. 

As shown in Table III, the engineering or mainte- 
nance of way department is another that has always 
seemed to have received proper recognition. Many rail- 
road division engineers or chief engineers have suc- 
ceeded in stepping over into the operating department 
and have thus proceeded on tHeir way to the top. The 
list of railway presidents who started in railway service 
as rodmen or transit-men is quite a long one. This in- 
formation is of interest to mechanical engineers whose 
technical education is similar in many respects to that of 
the civil engineer. 


The Mechanical Department 


No less than 25 per cent of all railway operating ex- 
penses and from one-half to two-thirds of the expendi- 
tures for capital improvements come under the jurisdic- 
tion of this department. The January 2, 1926, issue of 
the Railway Age reports that 35 per cent of the total ap- 
propriation for capital expenditures for the first nine 
months of 1925 went for equipment. This shows that 





Taste V.—Years Reguirep to Reacn Certratn Positions IN THE 
MeECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Longest Shortest 

time time Average 
General S. M. P. or head of mechanical 

department ......... eS rer 49 10 22.8 

Assistant or division S. M. P.......... 36 7 12.8 
Mechanical engimeer .....ccccccccccccs 33 4 15.2 
Assistant mechanical engineer.......... 11 4 8 
Oe Mis ecaccdeeseasneds - ae 5 9.75 
Engineer of inotive power......... cose ae 7 18 





the job of the mechanical department officer is one of im- 
portance and great responsibilities and requires men cap- 
able of exercising mature judgment. 

This statement is undoubtedly emphasized by the fig- 
ures shown in Table V, which shows the years required 
to reach certain positions in the mechanical department. 
One mechanical engineer worked for 49 years before 
becoming head of the mechanical department of his road. 
Another worked for 10 years. The average time re- 
quired for all those of whom the sub-committee obtained 
complete data was 22.8 years. 

Table VI, which shows the number of years that have 
been required to reach certain railroad executive posi- 
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tions, cannot be considered as indicative of the actual op- 
portunities afforded members of the profession in reach- 
ing the positions shown. Changing conditions in the 
railroad industry will, in all probability, see more mech- 
anical engineers as railroad presidents. This is perhaps 





Taste VI.—Years Regutrep Fur MECHANICAL ENGINEERS TO REACH 
Certatin' Rattroap Executive Pvsiticns VIA THE MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

No. of Longest Shortest 
officers time time Average 
eo ee 1 38 nee 3: 
Voce-pretidemt ...cccscces 5 40 11 29 2 
Chief purchasing officers.. 2 35 26 30.5 





illustrated by the fact that there are now five vice-presi- 
dents who are graduates in mechanical engineering. The 
office of chief purchasing officer is also included in this 
table because some railroad managements consider tech- 
nical training to be a necessary requirement for the duties 
of this position. At the present time two mechanical 
engineers are serving as chief purchasing officers. 

Table VII shows the maximum, minimum and average 
salaries paid for certain representative positions or equiv- 





Taste VII.—MaximumM, Minimum aAnpd AveraGE SALaries Parip FoR 








CerRTaAIN REPRESENTATIVE Posttmioxns or EguivaLent 1!N MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT IN 1921 

Maximum Minimum Average 

salary salary salary 
Mechanical department heads.......... $25,090 $4.500 $8,430 
Assistant or division S. M. P. - 20.200 4,000 6.660 
Mechanical engineer .........eeeeee00% 11,320 4,000 5,410 
Assistant mechanical engineer 9,690 3,700 4,930 
ey OE Gia ccccescddssureseecc 10,00 4,056 5,680 
Engineer of motive power..........+. 8,000 4,000 5,940 
alent in the mechanical department in 1921. This in- 


formation was obtained from a report of hearings before 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States 
Senate. Table VIII is shown for purposes of compar- 
ison with the salaries paid to engineering graduates in 
all industries. This information was obtained from a 
bulletin entitled “Study of Engineering Graduates and 
Former Students” published by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. In addition to the 
information relative to salaries, given in Tables VII and 





TaBLeE VIII—ANALYsIS OF EARNINGS OF ENGINEERING GRADUATES AS OF 
June 1, 1924*. 


Annual Earnings 





Years since Limit Limit of 

gradua- No. re- of lowest ’ highest ; Most 
Class ation. porting (25%) Medium (25%) Maximum frequent 
eee 0 1,191 1,200 1,476 1,560 4,080 1,200 
., es 1 1,218 1,560 1,800 1,980 5,100 1,800 
Se 2 1,023 1,800 2,100 2,400 9,000 1,800 
a 5 309 2,400 2,860 3,500 25,000 3,000 
yp eee 10 498 3,110 4,000 5,100 50,000 5,000 
ee eee 3. 430 3,600 5,000 3,000 49,500 6,000 
20 238 4,000 5,500 10,000 90,000 4,000 
ee 30 116 4,500 7,500 15,000 100,000 6,000 

TUB. wcs0e 5,023 

~ See “Study of Engineering Graduates,” published by the Society for 


the Promotion of Engineering Education, page 287 





VIII, charts on which are plotted curves showing salar- 
ies paid by the railroads and salaries paid in other in- 
dustries since graduation, have also been prepared. 

(The report contained a digest of the replies received 
from railroads in response to a questionnaire. The more 
important facts or tendencies brought out by these re- 
plies are that the number of college-trained men em- 
ployed by the railroads is small; that few railroads pro- 
vide special training for college men, the few exceptional 
cases having special apprenticeship courses for them ; that 
on some roads promotion of college-trained men is slower 
than in other fields, and that the roads hiring mechanical 
engineering graduates have had satisfactory experience 
in adapting them to railroad service.—Editor.) 
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Facts Relative to the Railway Supply Industry 


A total of 517 manufacturing companies engaged in 
selling supplies to the railroads wholly or in part are 
listed in the Pocket List of Railroad Officials. These 
517 supply companies employ approximately 7,000 men 
as executives and sales engineers, a large proportion of 
which, we have good reason to believe, are mnen of tech- 
nical education. There are also 37 private car companies 
that own and operate over 1,000 cars that should also 
have need for a limited number of mechnical engineers. 


A Study of the Careers of Railway Supply Officers 


Table IX showing the careers of officers holding cer- 
tain representative positions, contains only a few railway 
supply company officers when compared to Tables III 
and IV. In collecting data for this table only the ca- 
reers of railway supply company officers promoted since 
December, 1919, were considered. An interesting item 





TaBLe IX—CaReErRsS or Orricers Hotpinc CEertrain REPRESENTATIVE 
PosiTIoNs IN RatLway Suppty COMPANIES 
No. who High 
No. who started Com- school College Per cent 
started with Ry. mon or gradu- college 
No. on Ry. S. Co. school equal. ates graduates 





PONE ciccckvcicces 28 6 22 4 6 18 35 
Vice-President 35 21 14 10 8 17 48.6 
General Manager 12 4 8 2 1 9 75 
COME TNE. occ cccccces 11 4 7 1 1 ) 81.8 
Manager of Sales........ 12 7 5 2 3 7 58.3 
Railroad Representative... 12 9 3 2 1 9 75 





in this table is the large number of vice-presidents as 
compared to officers of lower rank. The reason for hav- 
ing 35 vice-presidents and only 12 and 11 general man- 
agers or chief engineers is because of the fact that the 
functions of the latter officers are quite often handled by 
men holding the title of vice-president. It is not an un- 
common thing to have a “vice-president in charge of 
engineering” in a railway supply company or to see the 
title of “vice-president and general manager.” 

Tables IX and X are arranged for comparison with 
Tables III and IV. It is interesting to note the similarity 
in respect to time element between the careers of rail- 





Taste X—AveraGe Aces, Time Reguirep to Reacu CERTAIN PosITIOns 
AND TIME GAINED BY COLLEGE GRADUATES IN RaILWay SuppLy CoMPANIES 


Average Average Average Time (yrs.) 
time in time for time for gained 
Average Ry.and Non-col- college by college 
g Ry. S.S. lege man graduate graduate 
PE ccxceeeseaaas 56.6 27.1 35.5 22 . 
Vice-president ......... 47.75 28.9 32.2 23.8 8.4 
General Manager....... 44.7 29.2 32.4 26 6.4 
Chief Engineer........ 46.25 33.2 41 30 11 
Manager, of Sales...... 46 21.75 27.25 18.9 8.35 
Railroad Representative. 43 27.1 3.8 20.9 17.1 





road presidents and the presidents of railway supply 
companies. There is also a large degree of similarity in 
this respect between the vice-presidents in both indus- 
tries, but somewhat greater difference in figures appears 
in the careers of officers of lower rank. 

Table XI is arranged for comparison with Table V. 
Higher officers are included in Table XI, however, owing 
to the fact that the duties and responsibilities of many 
railway supply company executives include problems of a 
mechanical engineering nature. This statement, how- 
ever, does not apply in all cases, for example the Amer- 
ican or Baldwin Locomotive Works, or the American 
Car & Foundry. But, it can be said that a large share 
of the problems confronting the president of the average 
railway supply company are similar to those of the super- 
intendent of motive power of a Class I railroad. He 
should have sufficient technical knowledge to make in- 
telligent decisions on engineering problems. 

(The report here contained a digest of the replies re- 
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ceived from railway supply companies in reply to a ques- 
tionnaire covering the same ground as that sent to the 
railroads. This digest, among others, brings out the fol- 
lowing points: Very few railway supply companies have 
any special course of training for technically-trained men. 





Taste XI—Years Reourrep ror Mecnanicat Encineers to Reacn 
Certain Representative Posttions in a Rattway Suprrty Company 


Longest time Shortest time Average 

President ee ‘ 45 15 26.8 
Vice-President : 39 11 25.2 
General Manage: Saame 45 12 29 

Chief Engineer , aioe 36 20 26.4 
Assistant Enginee é 22 15 19 

Manager f Sales . . 40 12 21.2 
Assis't or District Mer Sales...... 26 ll 19.6 
Railroad Representative.............- 43 4 21.2 





College men are employed in all branches of supply com- 
pany operations, including production, engineering and 
sales. The general opinion expressed is that technically- 
trained men make better progress than those without 
such training.—Editor. ) 

The report is signed by Marion B. Richardson, asso- 
ciate editor, Railway Age (chairman); Professor A. J. 
Wood, The Pennsylvania State College, R. S. McCon- 
nell, chief engineer, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Two Train Control on Southern 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

IV ISION 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion has issued reports approving with one ex- 

ception the installation of the General Railway 
Signal Company's intermittent induction type of auto- 
matic train-stop on the Charlotte division of the South- 
ern, from Spencer, N. C., to Greenville, S. C., 152.11 
miles of double track, under the commission’s first order 
of June, 1922, and also from Greenville to Howell (At- 
lanta), Ga., 151.91 miles of double track, under the 
second order, of January, 1924. On the first installation 
65 locomotives are equipped and on the second, 39 loco- 
motives. 

The exception stated in both reports is that: “The 
reset contactor must be so located that the brakes can- 
not be released after an application has been automati- 
cally initiated until the train has stopped. This was not 
the case on all locomotives at the time of the inspection.” 

The cost of the first installation, as reported by the 
carrier covering wayside and locomotive equipment is as 
follows : 

Roapway EgquiIPpMENT 


Total cost of roadway equipment of train control installation, 
less power lines and power apparatus, and less cost o 
signals or cost of change in existing signal system, less 


CED 0.00 04.6.0 6eebeedgneesineescecescensesekeeeneewssss $54,386.92 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, less 

salvage ..... coe cccseescceseces widinislare duewea dik ok babe 2,225.54 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made neces- 

sary by train control, less salvage ............+-eeeeeeees 1,988.06 

Total cost of roadway installation ................00.:. 58,600.52 

Locomotive EouvirMent 
Total cost of locomotive equipment installed 94,309.15 
Ue. ee $152,909.67 


The cost of the second installation was reported as 


follows: 
Roapway EguirpMENT 


Total cost of readway equipment of train control installation, 

less power lines and power apparatus less cost of signals 

or cost of change in existing signal system, less salvage.... $48,102.79 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, less 

BAIVAGE 2c cvccccccccccccccccccsecescceseeeeseceseceeseers 1,501.04 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train 

GE, Dh SNS x. o0n456.000e6eeeeunetan 6840 Sten ecesCes 832.08 
Total ccest of change in existing signal system made necessary 

Sey GORE CUUNEE, BOER GHUURD cc cccccsvcccccecesseccveses 707.25 


Total cost of Roadway installation................-.... 51,143.16 
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Locomotive EguiIPpMENT 


Total cost loccmotive equipment installed.................... 56,585.49 
Ce ee ae eee $107,728.65 


The Southern Railway Company is expected to comply with 
the following requirements as to maintenance, tests, inspection, 
etc. 

1. Arrangements should promptly be made for careful inspec- 
tion and test of the train-stop equipment on all locomotives 
operated in train-stop equipped territory upon arrival at, and 
before departure from, designated inspection and repair points. 
This inspection and test should include all parts of the apparatus 
and all seals should be inspected to see that they are unbroken 
and that the apparatus is properly cut in service. A daily report 
as to the condition of the apparatus should be made on a form 
provided for that purpose, and forwarded by inspectors to a 
designated officer. 

Steps should be taken to insure that the provision for 
periodic tests of locomotive train-stop equipment are observed. 

2. At the time of the inspection there was evidence that the 
locomotive apparatus was not being adequately maintained. 
Grounds in the locomotive circuits were not being kept at a 
minimum, and since certain crosses, or grounds, in these circuits 
could result in false clear operations, their integrity must be 
adequately protected at all times. The daily test report should 
provide for this. 

3. A form should be provided for and used by each engine- 
man in reporting failures of the apparatus and any irregularities 
in the operation of the device. Enginemen should report in de- 
tail whenever necessary to cut out the device. 

4. In cases of train-stop failures on the road, enginemen 
should show full information on their work reports in order 
that the maintenance men at the terminals may promptly locate 
the trouble. 

5. Whistles should be frequently inspected and so maintained 
as to insure their being readily heard by enginemen and firemen. 

6. Locomotive receivers should be checked with an accurate, 
substantially made gauge, and on level track. 

7. In view of the undesired stops reported as due to core 
sand causing the governor valve of the headlight generator to 
stick, it is suggested that these failures be followed up with a 
view to determining just what is involved. It may be that the 
boiler water used in this territory, which carries considerable 
mineral matter in suspension, has something to do with the 
trouble. 

8. The automatic brake valves should be so assembled and 
maintained that all ports will accurately register as intended 
when the rotary is moved either manually or automatically. 

During the locomotive tests and observations, it was noted that 
this was not the case on all engines, apparently due to lost 
motion between the actuator driver and the valve spindle, and 
ga the key of the valve spindle and the slot in the rotary 
valve. 

9. Steps should be taken to insure that the indicator pointer 
and pinion are securely attached to the shaft. in all cases, so 
that the pinion cannot fall into the actuator housing and inter- 
fere with manual manipulation of the automatic brake valve. 

10. The double-heading cock should be designed and installed 
so that the train-stop apparatus cannot be cut out of service 
without also cutting out the air brake system. We have been 
informed by the carrier’s representatives that this has been done 
since the inspection was finished. 

11. As was pointed out in the report on the preliminary inspec- 
tions of the C. N. O. & T. P. installation under date of March 
24, 1925, a cross in the wires leading to the inductor winding, 
or a cross in the winding itself, would result in a false clear 
condition of the inductor. It is, therefore, vital that the installa- 
tion and maintenance of the track inductor circuit shall be such 
as to protect its integrity. 

12. It is suggested that information of interest to train and 
enginemen with regard to this installation be included in the 
current operating time tables. 

13. The means of securing the inductors to the ties where 
heavier rail has been laid may prove to be inadequate. If the 
present fastenings do not hold the inductors securely to the ties, 
other means should be promptly employed. 

14. The roadway installation should be checked with the 
circuit plans whenever changes are made to insure that the 
circuits are correct. 

15. The type of fouling protection employed at sidings and 
crossovers should be given careful consideration with a view 
to possibly providing increased protection. Switch boxes should 
be carefully maintained. Check should be made to see whether 
at any point in train-stop tefritory a car or locomotive can be 
placed and left between the switches of a cross-over without 
maximum protection by signal and train control being afforded 
to main-line traffic 
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rule change 





HE Board of Arbitration, awarding an increase 
in wages to the approximately 89,000 trainmen 
employed on eastern railroads amounting to 7% 
per cent, issued its decision in a report late on Decem- 
ber 2, as briefly announced in last week’s Railway Age. 
This first arbitration board to act under the Watson- 
Parker law held hearings from October 28 until Novem- 
ber 12. After three weeks of considering the testimony 
that had been offered, the members issued the following 
decision, with the two railtoad members of the board 
dissenting, which will add approximately $15,000,000 
annually to the payroll of the eastern railroads: 


The Decision 


“The railroads estimate that the requests of the em- 
ployees would, if granted in full, equal an increase of 
19 per cent in their pay, which would amount to 38 
millions of dollars per annum. 

‘All facts, conditions and circumstances relied upon 
in support of the proposals of the employees were pre- 
sented and replied to in evidence and in argument. It 
is not contended that these railroads cannot afford to 
bear some increase in the wages of these employees. 

“After full consideration of all of the conditions and 
circumstances presented in the record, and of the 
peculiar, exacting, hazardous and responsible character 
of the services performed by these employees, the board 
adjudges and awards as follows: 

“The standard rates of pay per mile, per day and per 
month for conductors, assistant conductors and ticket 
collectors, train baggagemen, train flagmen and brake- 
men, in passenger service, for conductors and brakemen 
in local or way freight service, for conductors and. brake- 
men in through freight service, for yard conductors or 
foremen, for yard brakemen or helpers and for switch- 
tenders, shall be increased seven and one-half (7%) per 
cent over the rates in effect on November 30, 1926. 

“In applying the seven and one-half per cent increase 
the daily rates will be used as bases. Mileage rates will 
be determined by dividing the new daily rates by 150 
and 100 for passenger and freight service, respectively, 
and monthly rates will be determined by multiplying the 
new daily rates by 30. 

Differentials for Baggagemen 
and Car Retarder Operators 


“Car retarder operators shall be paid 80 cents per 
day more than the rate herein fixed for yard conductors 


or foremen. 


Eastern T’rrainmen’s Wage Increase 


Text of the decision of the 
first arbitration board under 
W atson-Parker law, awarding 
7% per cent more to train and 
yardmen in East—Important 


granted — Railroad members 
issue dissenting opinion 
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demands not 





“Train baggagemen required to handle express shall 
be paid 34 cents per day more than the rate per day 
herein fixed for train baggagemen. 

“Train baggagemen required to handle United States 
mail shall be paid 34 cents per day more than the rate 
per day herein fixed for train baggagemen. 

“Train baggagemen required to handle both express 
and United States mail shall be paid 68 cents per day 
more than the rate per day herein fixed for train bag- 
gagemen. 

“Train baggagemen required to handle dynamo shall 
be paid 34 cents per day more than the rate per day 
herein fixed for train baggagemen. 

“Train baggagemen required to handle dynamo and 
express or United States mail shall be paid 68 cents 
per day more than the rate per day herein fixed for train 
baggagemen. If required to handle dynamo-and ex- 
press and United States mail he shall be paid $1.02 more 
per day than the rate per day herein fixed for train 
baggagemen. 

“The extra allowance for baggagemen handling United 
States mail will not apply when the amount of such mail 
handled does not exceed in volume, between any two 
points, that provided for the minimum space that can be 
authorized by the Post Office Department; viz., 3 feet 
or its equivalent, 54 sacks or pieces. Loading United 
States mail into car, storing it in car, sorting it en route, 
or unloading it at intermediate or terminal points will 
constitute ‘handling’ under this rule. The extra al- 
lowance for handling United States mail will not apply 
when ‘storage’ mail is in charge of the baggageman, pro- 
vided he is not required to ‘handle’ it. 

“The extra allowance for handling dynamo, express 
and/or United States mail by train baggagemen will 
apply to other trainmen who may be assigned regularly 
or temporarily to that work. 


“On the adoption of the above award covering rates 
of pay, Messrs. W. D. Baldwin, Clark, Curtis and 
Cease voted in the affirmative. Messrs. Massey and 
W. A. Baldwin voted in the negative.”’ 


The Board on Rule Changes 


On the proposed rules submitted the board adjudges 
and awards as follows: 
“Rule 1 shall read: 


The same increases shall apply to milk, mixed, work, mis- 
cellaneous or any service not enumerated as are applied to the 
service in which they are now classified. Where there is a sep- 
arate rate for milk, mixed, work, miscellaneous or other service, 
it shall be increased in the same amount of money compared 
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with rates in effect on November 30, 1926, as the freight or 
passenger rate, according to the overtime basis on which it 1s 
calculated. 

“Rule 2 shall read: 


All rates of pay in excess of standard rates, including daily 
and monthly guarantees, and all mountain, desert or other dif- 
ferentials shall be maintained; that is, the same amount of money 
now paid in excess of standard rates shall be paid in excess of 
rates which are herein awarded. 


“Rule 3 shall read: 


The adoption of the rates herein awarded shall in no case 
‘operate to bring about a reduction in rates now paid. 


“Rule 4: The request submitted under this head is 
for enforcement of a rule that is very general in the 
pay schedules of these railroads. It is not suggested that 
the language of the rule is ambiguous nor is any change 
in the wording of the rule sought. The Board is not 
clothed with police powers to enforce this or any other 
pay schedule rule. 


Rule Governing Local Service 


“Rule 5 shall read: 

Trainmen in through or irregular freight service required to 
pick up and/or set off a car or cars at four (4) or more points 
during any one trip or tour of duty will be paid local freight 
rates for the entire service performed. Stops made (1) at first 
point to pick up cars other than cabin or caboose, and at last 
point to set off cars other than cabin or caboose; (2) at foreign 
line junction points, not exceeding four in number, when in- 
terchange cars only are picked up and/or set off; (3) for setting 
off defective cars; (4) doubling hills; (5) for setting out cars 
or picking up cars (but no setting out and picking up at the 
same point) for the purpose of adjusting the tonnage of the train 
to established engine ratings, will not be counted as stops under 
this rule. 

Except as provided in (5) a stop covers picking up and/or 
setting off cars at one point between the time train is stopped 
and the entire train is coupled up and ready to start. 

Trainmen required to load or unload freight or to do station 
switching will be paid local or way freight rates. Switching 
necessary in picking up cars will not be considered “station 
switching.” Switching for the purpose of placing at loading or 
unloading places cars other than cars loaded with live stock or 
highly perishable freight will be considered “station switching.” 
If, in order to set out car or cars clear of main line, it is necessary 
to move from “spot” a car or cars that are set for loading or 
unloading, such car or cars will be replaced on “spot” and so 
doing will not be considered “station switching.” 


“Rule 6: This request is denied. 

“Rule 7: The rates of pay and the rules embraced in 
this award shall be made effective as of December 1, 
1926. 

“On the adoption of the rules above awarded, the vote 
of the board was unanimous, except that W. A. Baldwin 
voted no on Rule 2.” 


Not All Rule Changes Granted as Asked 


These rule changes are substantially those asked by 
the trainmen with the following important exceptions: 
Rule 5, in which the trainmen sought local rates for 
even one stop en route to pick up or set out cars; Rule 
6, in which the trainmen wished to require at least one 
brakemen on every passenger train of two or more 
cars and at least one brakeman on trains of one car 
when baggage, mail or express matter is handled; and 
Rule 7 which asked that the effective date of the award 
be made January 1, 1926. The full text of the train- 
men’s demands was published in the Railway Age of 
February 6, page 383. 


Dissenting Opinion 


The dissenting opinion of the two railroad repre- 
sentatives, W. A. Baldwin and R. V. Massey, was made 
as follows: 

“While conceding that the peculiar characteristics of 
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the work of train service employees, as to the elements 
of responsibility, hazard and away-from-home expense 
differentiate them from other classes of employees, this 
situation has been invariably recognized and com- 
pensated in previous arbitration awards and adjustments, 
and we hold that evidence and argument utterly failed to 
support any claims of unfavorable change of conditions 
or bring forth new factors that would justify increased 
rates of pay at this time. 

“The employees endeavored to show that as a result 
of the increasing number of cars in a train, there is ad- 
ditional responsibility of and hazard to the train em- 
ployees—whereas testimony supported by official records 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
presented by the carriers showing that in the eastern 
territory the average train length has increased by 4.3 
cars from 1920 to the end of 1925; that much of this 
moderate increase has resulted from substitution of more 
powerful locomotives on those parts of the roads that 
have the most unfavorable grades; and that the present 
average trains of such districts are far below the average 
train handled for many years by the smaller locomotives 
on the so-called level districts; that such additional re- 
sponsibility, if any, from added unties to the average 
train is more than offset by the improved standards of 
rolling equipment and track design, maintenance and 
inspection; by automatic block signals and additional 
main and passing tracks that reduce delays and necessity 
for train orders; by the use of telephone in substitution 
for the telegraph; by automatic train control, modern 
interlocking at railroad crossings and main track con- 
nections ; and, finally, omitting much more that is equally 
important and obvious—by the decreased average time 
to complete a freight run. 


Occupational Hazard Decreased 


“That these improved facilities have decreased the oc- 
cupational hazard of employees in train service is evi- 
dent, and this is clearly set forth in the official statistics 
of the Commission which show that in the period during 
which the train length has increased, there has been a 
marked and consistent decrease in the casualty ratio. 

“As to the claim that increased productivity of the 
individual resulting from longer and heavier trains and 
increased train speeds warrants additional compensa- 
tion—it was shown that the carriers of the eastern dis- 
trict have since 1921 expended approximately $928,000,- 
000 for heavier locomotives, improved car equipment, 
grade reductions, additional main and running tracks, 
automatic signals and train controls, heavier rails, better 
ballast, improved interlocking, grade crossing elimina- 
tions, fuel and labor-saving devices, improved terminal 
facilities, all contributing to increased efficiency in opera- 
tion and service without additional effort or burden to 
these employees; and that from such savings as have 
resulted, these employees are now getting a liberal share 
as compared with the investors. 


Roads Earned but 5.13 Per Cent in 1925 


“There has been such a remarkable improvement to 
the plants and in the financial results of these eastern 
carriers since the return to private operation in 1920, 
that the public generally, and many of the employees, 
are misled to the belief that the railroads have been en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity and are in a position 
to make liberal concessions in many ways, without 
jeopardizing their ability to provide efficient transporta- 
tion service. That this is far from the fact is indicated 
by the evidence in this case. 

“The eastern carriers in 1925 earned 5.13 per cent 
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on their investment in road and equipment, as compared 
with 5.74 per cent in 1916. In 1921 but 2.76 per cent 
was earned. 

“The total deficiency in the net railway operating in- 
come of these carriers, based on 534 per cent, aggre- 
gates from 1921 to the end of 1925 the sum of 
$824 ,706,347. 

“Since 1921, freight rates have been reduced to such 
a considerable extent that based upon traffic handled by 
these carriers in the year 1925, there was saved to the 
shippers the substantial sum of $244,117,679. 

“Resulting from the operations of the year 1925 (a 
year of prosperous business conditions) the eastern 
carriers were able to pay to the stockholders in dividends 
but 4.61 per cent, while interest paid on funded debt 
was 4.71 per cent. 

“With the necessity facing the carriers for continuing 
large expenditures in order to provide safe, efficient and 
economical transportation, their financial credit must be 
such as to make investment in their stocks attractive to 
the public. 

“Considering the foregoing pertinent facts, together 
with the liberal proportion of earnings of the carriers 
which these classes of employees are now receiving, we 
cannot concur in the decision of the majority, and, there- 
fore, dissent therefrom.” 


The New Rates 


A table showing the new rates computed by adding 
7% per cent to those in effect previously, together with 
the schedule of rates, before the increase and the rates 
demanded follows (exceptions are described in the 
board’s decision :) 


New rates com- 


Rates effective Rates puted from 
Employees yard- in 1924 demanded board’s award 
Conductors or foremen........... $6.64 $7.64 $7.14 
Brakemen or helpers.............- 6.16 7.16 6.62 
Road freight— 
Conductors—Through ..........- 6.16 7.34 6.62 
Cenductors—Local ..........++6. 6.68 7.74 7.18 
Brakeman and flagmen—Through. . 4.84 5.84 5.20 
Brakemen and flagmen—Local.... 5.24 6.24 5.63 
Road passenger 
CREE 6.0 5646006ennccasecees 6.70 7.75 7.20 
IED 5k ccc csecseeecndceas 4. 6.16 5.22 
Brakemen and flagmen........... 4.70 6.00 5.05 


A. B. & A. Criticized 
in Accident Report 


Wasuincton. D. C. 

HARP criticism of the management of the Atlanta, 

Birmingham & Atlantic is included in the report 

of W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau of Safety 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on a derailment 

of a freight train at Deerhurst, Ala., on October 27, 

which resulted in the death of one employee and the 
injury of three. 

This accident was caused by bad track conditions, the 
report says, adding that this was the third fatal derail- 
ment on the same division within 13 months, “all of the 
accidents being due more or less directly to track con- 
ditions so bad as to be obvious to the most casual 
observer.” ‘A management responsible for such con- 
ditions,” the report says, “placing the lives of its em- 
ployees and the traveling public in continual jeopardy, 
cannot be too strongly condemned, and it is to be hoped 
that the conditions disclosed in these three investigations 
will be remedied in time to prevent the occurrence of 
other accidents of a similar nature.” 

Northbound freight extra No. 84, consisting of 27 
cars, a caboose and locomotive No. 215, moving at about 
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25 miles an hour, was derailed a short distance south of 
Deerhurst station, killing the fireman and injuring three 
other employees. The engineman said that the train was 
drifting down a grade of about one per cent, when the 
engine ran off the rails. The report says: 

Apparently the lack of firmly-spiked, sound ties permitted the 
rails to spread, allowing the engine wheels to drop between 
them. Roadmaster Lowery said the track was safe for a speed 
of 20 or 25 miles an hour, and yet passenger trains are per- 
mitted to attain a speed of 40 miles an hour. The speed of trains 
should be restricted to a safe rate until the track is placed in 
condition for the operation of trains at higher rates of speed. 
When attention has once been called to such a matter by the 
occurrence of a serious accident, it would seem that this ought 
to be sufficient to cause the situation to be remedied. In the re- 
port covering the Parkwood accident, which was due to a com- 
bination of defective equipment and track, the following state- 
ment was made: “The evidence indicated that there were not 
enough section men to maintain the track properly, and that 
about all that could be done with the force available was to 
make repairs to the worst places and then do the best they could 
with the rest of the track. * * *.” This statement was re- 
ferred to again in the report covering the Westover accident, 
which was due entirely to bad track conditions. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
November 27 amounted to 942,792 cars, an in- 
crease of 19,586 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year and of 63,661 cars as com- 
pared with 1924. Because of the Thanksgiving day 
holiday and the usual seasonal decline this was a reduc- 
tion of 136,020 cars as compared with the preceding 
week. Decreases as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year were reported from the Southern and 
three Western districts and in all classes of commodities 
except coal and merchandise. Coal loading showed an 
increase of 55,697 cars, but miscellaneous loading showed 
a decrease of 18,893 cars and grain and grain products 
a decrease of 8,471 cars. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division of the American Railway As- 
sociation, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT Car Loapinc, WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 
NoveMBER 27, 1926 





Districts 1926 1925 1924 
a oes caw so ebe en eenArah 216,340 203,154 200,485 
PE ci entikvee bud waenceeeen 199,838 184,102 174,270 
PR crane cGeeed ke woren 61,590 56,548 44,858 
PE aes tia Ca weed a et ee 146,820 146,881 139,706 
erro 102,908 109,447 105,764 
Ce cian eucncanee's 135,784 142,496 142,366 
PCE eter ee 79,512 80,578 71,682 
Total Western Districts ........ 318,204 332,521 319,812 
_ UY UG eee 942,792 923,206 879,131 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ..... 40,309 48,780 49,324 
Rt MEE -cobistantendaecewdas 29,405 29,660 32,757 
SE Satcdatas ba KOha eC dae a ad eee 227,936 172,239 172,615 
C. és ctamenadat cwéesses oan 12,793 14,960 10,633 
re 59,157 65,108 67,156 
GO cg bbgnhes 008s dbb0ns 06008 14,542 15,536 11,481 
ee ee eee 233,142 232,522 221,900 
EL EERE EEE A 325,508 344,401 313,265 
PE ciicnebandavcsanus 942,792 923,206 879,131 
I Me bee ces acep enema 1,078,812 1,057,923 1,010,919 
DE EE” S666 etnpuasaeemens 1,112,886 1,049,940 1,016,843 
oS eee ad 1,137,210 1,062,646 995,279 
OO Ee Rr ore 1,216,432 1,091,154 1,073,374 

Cumulative total, 47 weeks.... 49,529,613 47,523,818 45,059,546 


The freight car surplus for the period ended Novem- 
ber 23 averaged 115,734 cars, an increase of 17,030 cars 
as compared with the preceding week. This included 
8.722 coal cars, 77,715 box cars, 7,268 stock cars and 
4767 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Pevenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended November 27 showed a seasonal decline 
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from the previous week of 643 cars. Compared with 
the same week last vear there was a decrease of 337 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative Totals 
we © 








- — ~ = to Date 
Nov 27, Nov. 20, Nov. 28, = ae aT, 
Commodities 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products 19,413 20,959 22,071 454,326 434,844 
Live Stock 2,933 3,240 3,242 106,563 115,701 
Coal ... ; 10,037 9,524 9,168 291,108 208,394 
Coke .. 435 536+ 553 17,848 14,320 
Lumber .. : 3,531 3,356 3,392 171,166 168,239 
Pulpwood 1,470 1,176 1,650 119,537 115,394 
Pulp and Paper 2,080 2,326 2,429 111,624 97,084 
Other Forest Products 2,945 2,708 3,119 144,778 132,812 
re sides 1,521 1,675 1,400 82,783 67,399 
Merchandise, |! 17,413 17,872 15,866 775,083 723,075 
Miscellaneous 14,349 15,398 13,574 680,839 615,498 
Tetal cars loaded 76,127 78,770 76,464 2,955,655 2,692,760 
etal cars received from 
connections 36.442 38,222 33,965 1,756,182 1,569,752 


President Coolidge Praises 
Railroad Service 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
66 NE of the large contributing causes to the 
present highly satisfactory state of our eco- 
nomic condition is the prompt and depend- 
able service, surpassing all previous records, rendered 
by the railroads,” said President Coolidge in his message 
to Congress on December 7. 

The President also recommended, without discussing 
the subject in detail, that the process of valuing railroad 
properties should be simplified, that the primary valua- 
tions should be completed as rapidly as possible, and 
that legislation to provide a more effective method for 
promoting railroad consolidations should be speedily 
enacted. He has made similar recommendations relat- 
ing to consolidation in previous messages but, while 
referring to bills having been introduced on the subject, 
he made no reference to any particular bili. In his dis- 
cussion of the agricultural situation the President also 
referred to railroad consolidation, with a prediction that 
it would “result in a situation where rates could be made 
more advantageous for farm produce.” The references 
to transportation in the message, under the heads of 
“Transportation,” “Agriculture” and “Water Re- 
sources” are as follows: 

Transportation 


It would be difficult to conceive of any modern activity 
which contributes more to the necessities and conve- 
niences of life than transportation. Without it our 
present agricultural production and practically all of our 
commerce would be completely prostrated. One of the 
large contributing causes to the present highly satisfac- 
tory state of our economic condition is the prompt and 
dependable service, surpassing all our previous records, 
rendered by the railroads. This power has been fos- 
tered by the spirit of co-operation between federal and 
state regulatory commisisons. To render this service 
more efficient and effective and to promote a more scien- 
tific regulation, the process of valuing railroad proper- 
ties should be simplified and the primary valuations 
should be completed as rapidly as possible. The problem 
of rate reduction would be much simplified by a process 
of railroad consolidations. This principle has already 
been adopted as federal law. Experience has shown 
that a more effective method must be provided. Studies 
have already been made and legislation introduced seek- 
img to promote this end. It would be of great advan- 
tage if it could be taken up at once and speedily enacted. 
The railroad systems of the country and the convenience 
of all the people are waiting on this important decision. 


Agriculture 


Acting upon my recommendation, the Congress has 
ordered the Interstate Commerce Commisison to investi- 
gate the freight-rate structure, directing that such 
changes shall be made in freight rates as will promote 
freedom of movement of agricultural products. Rail- 
road consolidation which I am advocating would also 
result in a situation where rates could be made more 
advantageous for farm produce, as has recently been 
done in the revision of rates on fertilizers in the South. 
Additional benefit will accrue from the development of 
our inland waterways. The Mississippi river system 
carries a commerce of over 50,000,000 tons at a saving 
of neadly $18,000,000 annually. The Inland Waterways 
Corporation operates boats on 2,500 miles of navigable 
streams and through its relation with 165 railroads car- 
ries freight into and out of 45 states of the Union. Dur- 
ing the past six months it has handled over 1,000,000 
bushels of grain monthly and by its lower freight rates 
has raised the price of such grain to the farmer probably 
242 cents to 3 cents a bushel. The highway system on 
which the federal government expends about $85,000,000 
a year is of vital importance to the rural regions. 

The advantages to be derived from a more compre- 
hensive and less expensive system of transportation for 
agriculture ought to be supplemented by provision for 
an adequate supply of fertilizer at a lower cost than it 
is at present obtainable. This advantage we are attempt- 
ing to secure by the proposed development at Muscle 
Shoals, and there are promising experiments being made 
in synthetic chemistry for the production of nitrates. 

In previous messages I have referred to the national 
importance of the proper development of our water 
resources. The great projects of extension of the 
Mississippi system, the protection and development of 
the lower Colorado river, are before Congress, and I 
have previously commented upon them. I favor the 
necessary legislation to expedite these projects. En- 
gineering studies are being made for connecting the 
Great Lakes with the North Atlantic, either through 
an all-American canal or by way of the St. Lawrence 
river. These reports will undoubtedly be before the 
Congress during its present session. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the great importance of such a waterway 
not only to our mid-continental basin but to the com- 
merce and development of practically the whole nation. 
Our river and harbor improvement should be continued 
in accordance with the present policy. Expenditure of 
this character is compatible with economy; it is in the 
nature of capital investment. Work should proceed on 
the basic trunk lines if this work is to be a success. If 
the country will be content to be moderate and patient 
and permit improvements to be made where they will 
do the greatest general good, rather than insisting on 
expenditures at this time on secondary projects, our 
internal waterways can be made a success. If proposed 
legislation results in a gross manifestation of local jeal- 
ousies and selfishness, this program can not be carried 
out. Ultimately we can take care of extensions, but our 
first effort should be confined to the main arteries. 

Our inland commerce has been put to great incon- 
venience and expense by reason of the lowering of the 
water level of the Great Lakes. This is an international 
problem on which competent engineers are making re- 
ports. Out of their study it is expected that a feasible 
method will be developed for raising the level to provide 
relief for our commerce and supply water for drainage. 
Whenever a practical plan is presented it ought to be 
speedily adopted. 
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2-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., for the Illinois Central 


2-8-4 Locomotives for the Illinois 
Central 


Similar in design to the A-1 tested on the Boston & Albany— 
Tractive force with booster 81,400 |b. 


IF TY 2-8-4 type locomotives are being delivered 
kK by the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., to the 

Illinois Central for use in freight service. These 
locomotives are similar in design to the A-I which un- 
derwent extensive tests the first part of 1925 on the 
Boston & Albany.* They develop a tractive force of 
69,400 Ib., at 60 per cent cut-off and 81,400 Ib. with 
the booster. The diameter of the driving wheels is 63 
in. the boiler pressure 240 Ib. per sq. in. and the diam- 
eter and stroke of the cylinders is 28 in. by 30 in. 
respectively. These figures are the same as those for 
the A-I with the exception that the A-I develops a 
tractive force with the booster of 82,600 lb. The new 
locomotives employ the limited maximum cut-off which, 
of course, requires an increase in boiler pressure to off- 
set the reduction in the ratio of mean effective pressure 
to initial pressure resulting from the limited cut-off. 

A comparison of the new Illinois Central 2-8-4 loco- 
motives with the A-I is shown in the table of dimen- 
sions, weights and proportions. The Illinois Central 
locomotives have 500 Ib. less weight on the engine truck, 
but the weight on the trailing truck has been increased 
by 3,700 Ib. The total weight of the new locomotives 
is 388,000 Ib., 3,000 Ib. heavier than the A-I. The tender 
of the A-I has a total weight of 275,000 lb. as com- 
pared with 286,000 Ib. for the Illinois Central, but the 
fuel capacity of the latter is two tons greater. The 
boiler design of both locomotives is essentially the same; 
neither are provided with combustion chambers, and the 
latter has 88 2%-in. tubes as compared to 90 for the 
former. There is comparatively little difference in the 
amount of heating surface, as shown in the table, and 
it will be noted that the factor of adhesion is practically 
the same. 

Forty of the 50 Illinois Central locomotives are 
equipped with Elesco feedwater heaters and the remain- 
ing 10 are equipped with Worthington feedwater heat- 
ers. The boiler is of the extended wagon top type and 
is provided with Nicholson therr.ic syphons, type E 
superheater and Nathan injectors. The firebox has a 
length of 150% in. and a width of 96% in. with a grate 
area of 100 sq. ft. The grate bars are of cast steel. All 





*A description of the A-1 was published in the May 2, 1925, issue, 
page 1077 and a description of the tests on the Boston & Albany appeared 
in the September 12, 1925, issue of the Railway Age, page 467. 
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50 of the locomotives have Dupont Simplex type B 
stokers, the stoker engine being carried on the tender. 
Aside from the size of the firebox, the boiler does not 
differ materially from the usual type of design. Steam 
is taken from the dome through an outside dry pipe to 
the superheater header located at the rear of the smoke- 
box. The throttle is a Chambers front end type located 
in the smokebox just ahead of the smoke stack. Branch 
pipe connections are provided on either side of the throt- 
tle casing from which the branch pipes lead down inside 
the front end, passing outside at points just above the cyl- 
inders. 

The cylinders are of cast steel and the cylinder and 


‘valve chamber bushings are of Hunt-Spiller gun iron. 


Connection is made from the valve chamber to the saddle 
exhaust passage by means of cast pipes which are bolted 
to openings in the valve chamber extension heads at one 
end and against the face of the saddle casting at the 
other. The locomotives are equipped with a Franklin 
precision reverse gear and steam distribution is ef- 
fected by a Baker long-travel valve gear. 

The locomotives have articulated main and side rods 
of normalized chrome-vanadium steel, the piston rods 
also being made of the same material. The driving box 
brasses are of phosphor-bronze, chill molded, and are 
lubricated by means of Elvin lubricators. The ash pan 
is carried on the trailer truck frame. The trailer is of the 
articulated type and the frame is a one piece steel cast- 
ing. The engine truck is of the Commonwealth design, 
equipped with Woodard constant resistance rocker. Both 
the engine and trailing truck journals are 6Y% in. by 12 in. 
with the exception of the rear trailing truck journal which 
is 9 in. by 14 in. This axle is driven by the booster. 


The air brake and compressor equipment is that of 
the New York Air Brake Company, schedule LT. The 
compressors are mounted on the frame ahead of the 
cylinders, as shown in the illustration. The headlight 
equipment was furnished by the Pyle National Com- 
pany. In addition to the special equipment already men- 
tioned, the locomotives are fitted with Moody driving 
box saddles, Parsons air-operated whistle rigging and 
combined steam chest and back pressure gages. 

The tender has a water capacity of 15,000 gal. and 
a coal capacity of 20 ton. It is equipped.with six-wheel 
Commonwealth cast steel trucks which have boxes for 
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6-in. by 1l-in. journals. The trucks are provided with 
clasp brakes. The loaded weight of the tender in work- 
ing order is 286,000 Ib. 

ComMpPaRATive Taste or DimeNsIons, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS OF THE 


Intinotis Centra 2-8-4 LocomMoTive 
No. 7000 anp or THe Lima A-I 


7000 A-I 
PEER cocccetecvecvesocecesss Illinois Central ecccccccee 
DEE ececbewepececveceseesees Lima Lima 
Type of locomotive............. 2-8-4 2-8-4 
DD cucccaseseenecenctecsenes Freight Freight 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke....28 in. by 30 in. 28 in. by 30 in 
Valves, gear, type.......eeseeeees Baker Baker 
Valves, piston type, size.......... 14 in. 14 in. 
Maximum travel ..............8% in. 8% in. 
Cn Ee. coc cnccnwseenensdeun, ab 2Ye_ in. 
Exhaust clearance............:. ys in. ts in. 
Lead in full gear..... te cea ee % in, % in, 
Cut-off in full gear, per cent. . .60 60 
Weights in working order: 
Seer Tere rs —=—)—hCOl it 248,200 Ib. 
On front truck. .......sssseee0e 35,000 Ib. 35,500 Ib. 
Ce GHEE WUE Mc ccccccccceses 105,000 Ib. 101,300 Ib. 
TUORE GREG coccccceccccoceceed 388,000 Ib. 385,000 Ib. 
EEE n.¢c6acc6oeeese0essee0n eee = 275,000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
PE sccsecoenceeccounneses 16 ft. 6 in. 16 ft. 6 in. 
Total GRGIME ccccccscccccccccs 43 HR. & im. 41 ft. 8 in. 
Total engine and tender........ 82 ft. 5% in. 82 ft. 6 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
DAVE coccccceccccoecoeccess 63 in. 63 in. 
WEGME GCIUEE cocopecccescvscsson 33 in. 33 in. 
Trailing truck, front...........3 36 in. 36 in. 
Trailing truck, back............ 45 in. 45 in. 
Journals, diameter and length: 
Duleing, MBM cccccccccccsosess 12 in. by 14 in. 12 in. by 14 in. 
ROUEN, GEROTD cccccsesccscses 11 in. by 13 in. 11 in. by 13 in. 
UGE GIUEE cocepcccccccouscees 6% in. by 12 m. 6% in. by 12 in. 
Trailing truck, front........... 6% in. by 12 in. 6% in. by 12 in. 
Trailing truck, back............ 9 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in. 
Boiler: 
TYPO ccccccccccccccesccecs .. Extended wagon top Extended wagon top 
Steam pressure ......0+++++++++240 Ib. 240 Ib. 
Wesek, MERE coccccccccccccsceses Soft coal Soft coal 
Diameter, first ring, outside....88 in. 88 in. ; 
Firebox, length and width...... 150% in. by 96% in.150% in. by 96% in. 
Combustion chamber, length..... None None : 
Tubes, number and diameter.... 88-2% in. 90-2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter... .204-3% in. 204-3% in. 
Length over tube sheets........ 20 ft. 20 ft. 
GeatO QTOB cccccccccesccsocess 100 sq. ft. 100 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and arch tubes......... 414 sq. ft. 337 sq. ft. 
Tubes and flues.........+..+5- 4,750 sq. ft. 4,773 sq. ft 
Total evaporative .........++++: 5.164 sq. ft. 5,110 sq. ft 
Superheating .........++++++++2,111 sqe ft. 2,111 sq. ft 
Comb. evaporative and superheat- 
MED cccccceseccocsccesoseses 7,275 sq. ft. 7,221 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Style ..ccccsccccccccsccces ...Rectangular Rectangular 
Water capacity............ ...15,000 gal. 15,000 gal. 
Fuel capacity......ccceeseeeees 20 ton 18 ton 
General data, estimated: 
Rated tractive force....... ..~ 69,400 Ib. 69,400 Ib. 
Rated tractive force, with booster. 81,400 Ib. 82,600 Ib. 
Cylinder horsepower (Cole)..... ; 3,400 Ib. 3,400 Ib. 
Maximum curve .......0++++: (idadiennes 19 degree. 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total weight 
engine, per cent.........+- 22 63.9 64.2 
Weight on drivers + tractive : 
PD ncdaewheesesaeeedsesaceen 3.57 3.58 
Total weight engine + comb. ’ 
eet. SUPERS. cccccccceccccses GHo 53.3 
Boiler proportions: 
Tractive force + comb. heat. 
SUPENSS. ccccdvccoseceqesecess 9.54 9.61 
Tractive force x diam. drivers 
+ comb. heat. surface....... 601 605 
Firebox heat. surface + grate 
BPOR cccccscceccccccecsocecs 4.14 3.37 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent 
of evap. heat. surface........ 8.02 6.60 
Superheat. surface, per cent of 
evap. heat. surface.......... 40.8 41.4 
Comb. heat. surface + grate Rie 
QTOR coccccccccccccccesceces 72.75 72.2 


Tue Missouri Pactric has granted increases of from 1 to 2% 


cents an hour to shopmen, clerks, telegraph operators, agents and 
maintenance of way employees. The shop employees of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have asked that their wages be 
restored to the level of 1920 when they were receiving 13 cents 
an hour more than at present. The present rate is 72 cents an 


hour. 





December 11, 1926 


Southern Pacific 
Train Control Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 

1, has issued a report approving the installation 

of the automatic train stop system of the Na- 
tional Safety Appliance Company on the Stockton di- 
vision of the Pacific system of the Southern Pacific, 
under the commission’s second order, as meeting the re- 
quirements of its specifications and order. The installa- 
tion was completed on July 1, 1926, and extends from 
Tracy, Cal., to Fresno, 125.4 miles, single track, with 
75 equipped locomotives. 

The cost of this installation as reported by the car- 
rier covering wayside equipment and locomotives, is as 
follows: 

Roadway Equipment: 


Total cost of roadway equipment of train control installation, 
less power lines and power apparatus and less cost of signals 


or cost of change in existing signals less salvage.......... $126,643.00 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train 
GE TO Ga 66. 60s 500s censtnscecgstieencscéaess 3,281.00 
fotal cost of change in existing signals made necessary by 
8 4. £ "=e 805.00 
Total all other roadway equipment, less salvage............ 76,134.00 
Total cost of roadway, installed. ............cccceeeees $206,863.00 
Locomotive Equipment: 
Total cost of locomotive equipment, installed............... 46,641.16 
Se Shi he iiddansendnndanteddiuscsenies $253,504.16 


The Southern Pacific Company is expected to comply 
with the following requirements as to inspection, tests, 
maintenance, etc.: 


_ 1. Instructions in effect at the time of the inspection govern- 
ing tests and cleaning periods for locomotive equipment, check- 
ing "I seals, etc., should be continued and consistently ob- 
served. 


2. A review of the performance reports covering the first in- 
stallation, for the six months’ period ended June 30, 1926, shows 
a large proportion of the undesired stops which occurred as un- 
explained. Every possible effort should be made to definitely 
locate the trouble in every case of failure, with a view to re- 
moving the cause. 


3. Unnecessary bends and right-angle turns in pipe “H” be- 
tween the release cock and the control valve should be elimi- 
nated, as far as practicable, and sweeping bends employed at 
turns in this pipe to reduce the frictional resistance to a mini- 
mum. We are assured by the carrier’s representatives that this 
is already being done. 

4. The ball check and needle valve of the forestalling valve, 
when not properly adjusted, cause improper timing of the fore- 
staller. A ball out of round or a blow past the leather tends to 
shorten the timing, while dirt or certain improper adjustment 
of the needle valve tends to lengthen the forestalling time. While 
the shortening of the forestalling time may result in undesired 
stops, any excessive lengthening of time may render it unnec- 
essary to acknowledge at succeeding stop magnets. Trouble hav- 
ing been experienced in keeping this valve properly timed, it is 
important that the inspection shall be such that variation from 
standard adjustment will be promptly detected and remedied. 
5. The clearances in the valve assembly of the duplex con- 
trol valve are such that freedom from dirt, oil, gum, moisture, 
etc., must be maintained to prevent false clear failures. Should 
the duplex control valve strainer or the connection between the 
stop valve and duplex control valve be stopped up by accumula- 
tions of scale, dirt, ice, etc., false clear failures would result. 
This feature also should continue to receive adequate attention. 

6. Careful adiustment of the control valve magnet armatures 
is essential to a proper operation of the device. Improper ad- 
justment by means of shims may render the armature so sensi- 
tive that it will release from the pole pieces too easily, resulting 
in undesired brake applications, or held too forcibly against the 
pole pieces, might result in failure to initiate a brake application. 
This should be carefully watched. 

7. Periodical inspection and test to insure that there has been 
no deterioration of the magnetic qualities of the track magnets 
should: be consistently continued, reports being made on a form 
provided for that purpose and forwarded by the inspector to a 
designated officer. Record should be kept of these periodical 
tests. 

&. The circuit plans should be checked with the roadside in- 
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stallation, whenever changes are made, to insure correctness of 
circuits. The importance of this is emphasized by the improper 
connection found at Signal 824 on July 14. 

9. The type of fouling protection employed at sidings and 
crossovers should be given careful consideration, with a view to 
the possibility of providing increased protection. 


Short Lines Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Wasurincton, D. C. 

TWO-DAY annual meeting of the American 

Short Line Railroad Association was begun at 

Washington on December 8. President Bird M. 
Robinson, in his annual report to the association, outlined 
the railroad situation during the past year with particular 
reference to the problems confronting the short lines, and 
the activities of the officers of the association in represent- 
ing the interests of the members in connection with pro- 
posed legislation and in matters in the courts and before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Among the subjects included were the railroad labor 
bill, consolidations, motor busses and trucks, the refund- 
ing bill, recapture of excess earnings, the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, the long-and-short-haul bill, the Mayfield 
bill to permit railroad extensions without a certificate 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, railway 
mail pay, rules for car-hire settlement, income taxation 
and the amendment of the constitution of California to 
reduce the state tax on short lines from 7 to 5% per cent. 
Mr. Robinson said in part: 


“The short line railroads have participated fully and con- 
tributed substantially to the very great service rendered the 
public by the steam rail carriers during the year. 

“That very great volume of traffic has been handled regard- 
less of the fact that the majority of roads have not received a 
fair return for the service thus rendered. It is true that some 
of the carriers have received more than the fair return fixed by 
law, and by the Interstate Commerce Commission; the fact that 
some of the carriers have earned more and others less than a fair 
return for services rendered demonstrates the injustice of the 
present governmental regulations and limitations. It proves 
either that it is unfair and unjust to hold rates a low level be- 
cause higher rates will enable some carriers to receive too much, 
thereby preventing a very large percentage of the carriers from 
receiving enough, or that the division of the joint revenue is not 
equitable. 

“Notwithstanding the great, in fact unparalleled, service ren- 
dered by the carriers, there was almost a deluge of bills affecting 
them in almost every way, introduced during the last session of 
Congress. Of the one hundred and twenty-four such bills only 
two were enacted, and only one of those were of special impor- 
tance. That remarkable result was due largely to the effective 
and successful work of this association and to that of the 
organization of the main lines. 

“Recent developments have emphasized, in a most striking way, 
that the consolidation of all of the roads into large well-balanced 
systems is vital, not only to the owners of short lines that render 
a real public service but even more so to the public which they 
serve. During the year several applications have been made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking authority to merge or 
consolidate certain strong and profitable roads, but none of them 
included connecting short lines; and some of them have stated 
frankly that they did not desire and did not intend to include any 
such lines in their proposed consolidated systems. While the 
commission was investigating one such application in a public 
hearing, one of the most outstanding and able railroad executives 
when testifying in behalf of the applicants for authority to merge 
three important lines, stated that “there are approximately 
30,000 miles of railroad in this country that is a cancerous 
growth on the transportation system and ought to be scrapped.” 
There are fifty-eight short line roads connecting with, or con- 
tiguous to, the three lines desiring to be merged, under the 
petition then under consideration, but not one of them was 
included or considered in the proposed plans or desired by the 
parties making such application. = 

“This association represents a little more than 30,000 miles of 
road, and while the executive referred to did not state that only 
the short lines should be ‘scrapped,’ his proposal would wipe 
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out the equivalent of all the mileage which this association repre- 
sents and that plan would, if effected, necessarily include a large 
number of short lines. While there is not the slightest possibility 
that Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the public 
or the owners of short lines will permit the scrapping of any 
such extensive mileage; yet if the cotisolidation of the strong 
lines, such as has been attempted, is permitted, without the inclu- 
sion of short and weak roads, the result will be that many of them 
will be surrendered, their traffic divided and they will soon drift 
into the ‘scrap pile.’ 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is so burdened with 
work, and is necessarily without a full knowledge of all the facts; 
hence it cannot be expected to be or become the voluntary pro- 
tector of such roads. The public served by the short lines is not 
organized for the purpose of protecting its interest in that respect ; 
and it therefore devolves upon the owners of such roads not only 
to be alert but to do all things necessary to protect and save 
their roads from destruction. 

“The fact that the provisions of the Transportation Act—the 
first to authorize consolidation—were not altogether workable, 
and that progress thereunder has been slow, does not indicate 
that all of the roads that render a real public service will not be 
consolidated into a few well balanced systems. On the contrary, 
the study that has been given that problem by all concerned, has 
convinced the great majority of thinking persons that the wel- 
fare of the public, and that of the owners of the carriers, demand 
the amalgamation of the various roads, in a way and to the extent 
necessary to preserve for the public its transportation facilities, 
not <— unimpaired, but increased and improved to the extent 
possible. 

“You know, of course, that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has not adopted a final plan for the consolidation of all of the 
roads, as directed by the Transportation Act. That failure was 
unavoidable, as we believe, because of the inherent difficulties in- 
volved in the law; nevertheless it gave rise to a strong demand 
that the law be amended so as to force consolidations. We have not 
supported that demand for the reason we believe consolidations 
are desirable in the interest of both the public and the owner 
of the roads, and feel that attempted compulsion would retard 
either rather than advance that end. 

“We supported most of the provisions of the Cummins bill, 
and would be pleased to see it enacted, but the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that it will be referred back to the committee, 
and if so, there is a strong probability that many of its provisions 
will be modified. It is altogether probable that some of its pro- 
visions will be eliminated. 

“While there has been a slight decrease in the number of 
members, it has been caused solely as the result of the absorption 
of some of our members by main lines, which have promptly with- 
drawn them from further participation; and by the fact that a 
limited number of members have been placed in the hands of 
receivers, some of which were withdrawn for that reason. In 
- meantime, a number of roads have joined, and the net loss is 
eleven.” 


Ben B. Cain, vice-president and general counsel of the 
association, reviewed the work of his department during 
the year, including a discussion of proposed railroad 
legislation and cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. After pointing out the differences between 
the Cummins and Parker consolidation bills he said the 
association might well approve the latter unless some- 
thing better is offered. This was followed by a general 
discussion of the Mayfield bill in which some members 
indicated a desire to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission pass on questions of railroad extension as a pro- 
tection of existing roads against new competition because 
they said local authorities were inclined to approve new 
railroad projects, while others complained that it too dif- 
ficult to obtain certificates for extensions from the com- 
mission. A resolution was adopted favoring a suggestion 
made by Mr. Cain that if there appears a likelihood that 
the House committee will approve the Mayfield bill an 
amendment be offered to provide that if an extension 
is proposed that will parallel or invade the territory of 
a short line that line shall be used as part of the route 
where practicable. 

A dinner was held in the evening at which the speakers 
were to be Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives; R. V. Taylor, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, and Senator Key Pittman, of 
Nevada. 









I. C. GC. Orders Depreciation 
Accounting 


System to cover 44 classes of railroad property but percentage 
rates not to be prescribed until later 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, as briefly 

noted in last week’s Railway Age, has issued an 

order requiring railroads and telephone com- 
panies to institute as of January 1, 1928, a system of 
depreciation accounting. The order prescribes the 
straight line method of depreciation and the system is 
to cover, in the case of railroads, 44 classes of common 
carrier property. 

Percentage rates are not prescribed but each railroad 
is required to file by September 1, 1927, estimates of the 
composite percentage rate for each primary account and 
after a check of this and other data rates will be pre- 
scribed for each carrier by temporary order. 

The classes of property for which depreciation ac- 
counting is required by the order are as follows: 


Signals and interlockers. 
Power dams, canals and pipe lines. 
Power plant buildings. 
Pcwer substation buildings. 
Power transmission systems 
Power distribution systems. 
Power line poles and fixtures 
Underground conduits. 
Miscellaneous structures 
Paving. 

Roadway machines. 

Shop machinery. 

Power plant machinery. 
Power substation apparatus 
quuipment: 

Steam locomc tives: 

Other locomotives. 
Freight-train cars. 
Passenger-train cars. 

Motor equipment of cars 
Floating equipment. 

Work equipment. 
Miscellaneous equipment 


Road: 
Underground power tubes 
Tunnels and subways. 
Bridges, trestles and culverts 
Elevated structures 
Ties. 
Rails 
Other track 
Ballast 
Right-of-way fences. 
Snow and sand fences and snow 

sheds. 

Crossings and signs. 
Station and office buildings 
Roadway buildings. 
Water stations 
Fuel stations. 
Shops and engine houses 
Grain elevators. 
Storage warehouses. 
Wharves and docks. 
Coal and ore wharves. 
Gas producing plants 
Telegraph and telephone 


Summary of Commission’s Findings 


1. Proceedings instituted under paragraph (5) of section 20 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended February 28, 1920, 
which requires the commission, as soon as practicable, to pre- 
scribe, for carriers subject to the Act, the classes of property for 
which depreciation charges may properly be included under op- 
and the percentages of depreciation which shall 
clas- 


material 


line s 


erating expenses, 
be charged with respect to each of such classes of property, 
sifying the carriers as it may deem proper for this purpose. 

With the exception of land and grading, most property units 
which make up the plant of a railroad or telephone company are 
gradually worn out in operation or are abandoned from time to 
ae in favor of better substitutes. 

The cost of property thus consumed or abandoned is plainly 
a a of the cost of rendering service, and the accounts should 
conform to and adequately record this fact. 

4. The contention that the retirements of most units of a large 
composite railroad or telephone property tend to equalize, i. e., 
become the same in amount from year to year, is not adequately 
supported by data of record. The ev idence indicates that the op- 
position to depreciation accounting is based partly on a desire to 
adjust retirement charges from year to year in accordance with 
financial needs. 

The cost of rendering service involved in the consumption 
or oN adoes Socal of depreciable units of property is not adequately 
recorded when no account is taken of this cost prior to the time 
of retirement of such units. An adequate record requires propor- 
tionate, periodical charges, i. e., depreciation charges, throughout 
a service lives of the units. 

The deprec iation reserve is a record of the undoubted fact 
on the service lives of existing — property units have, 
to a certain extent, been consum 

Depreciation accounting is a necessary measure of self-pro- 
tectia n to the carriers, in view of the decisions of the Supreme 


Court of the United States to the effect that accrued depreciation 
must be deducted in determining the rate base. 

8. All things considered, depreciation accounting, in the long 
run, is less burdensome than retirement accounting to patrons 
and investors. It conforms to the principles of conservative and 
constructive finance. 

9. Future service lives can be estimated with sufficient accu- 
racy, subject to public supervision and to modification and cor- 
rection from time to time, to meet the needs of depreciation ac- 
counting. 

10. No good purpose is served, so far as depreciation account- 
ing is concerned, by attempting to distinguish between present and 
future patrons and their interests. The purpose of depreciation 
accounting is to charge the cost of current consumption of prop- 
erty in service against the current users of the property. But 
the method of spreading such cost over a period subsequent to 
the retirement of the property is available for use in emergen- 
cies. 

The need for depreciation accounting is emphasized by the 
provisions of Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act rela- 
tive to the recapture by the Government of excess income and 
by the existing situation with respect to the public regulation of 
both steam railroad and telephone companies. 

12. Depreciation accounting is supported by prior decisions of 
the commission in valuation proceedings, by decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, and by the ‘decisions of other 
courts and of Federal and State commissions. It is also in gen- 
eral accord with the provisions which, at the present time, are 
embodied in the accounting classifications of steam railroad com- 
panies and ‘telephone companies, and which were included in those 
classifications when Section 20 of the Act was amended. 

13. The provisions of paragraph (5) of Section 20 of the Act 
specifically empower the commission to require and prescribe the 
amount of depreciation charges. The general power to prescribe 
a uniform system of accounts also implies and includes power to 
require accounting for depreciation. 

14. Telephone property, although used largely for local busi- 
ness, is subject to Federal regulation when it is subject to inter- 
state use. 

15. Depreciation accounting for telephone companies, Classes 
A. B, and C, is practicable, but the determination of depreciation 
percentages for the various classes of telephone property is a 
task as to which the commission may well avail itself of the co- 
operation, services, records, and facilities of State commissions, 
under the provisions of paragraph (3) of Section 13 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 

16. Depreciation is the loss in service value not restored by 
current maintenance other than extraordinary repairs and in- 
curred in connection with the consumption or prospective retire- 
ment of property in the course of service from causes against 
which the carrier is not protected by insurance, which are known 
to be in current operation, and whose effect can be forecast with 
a reasonable approach to accuracy. 

Depreciation expense is based upon the original cost of the 
property in question to the accounting company, and depreciation 
accounting requires an analysis of the investment and apportion- 
ment of appropriate amounts to the primary accounts covering 
depreciable property, under road and equipment for steam rail- 
roads and under fixed capital for telephone companies. The ac- 
counts of the steam railroad companies, in general, now furnish 
no adequate record of property costs, but the deficiency may be 
supplied, with sufficient accuracy for the purposes of depreciation 
accounting, by appropriate use of the inventories of our Bureau 
of Valuation. Rules prescribed accordingly for the distribution 
of the investment account of steam railroads. It appears that the 
investment accounts of telephone companies are, in general, suf- 
ficiently adapted to such accounting; but if it should develop that 
they are not so adapted, this matter can then be dealt with. 

18. The total expense of depreciation in connection with any 
unit of property is its service value determined by taking into 
consideration ledger value, net salvage value, and extraordinary 
repairs, as these terms are defined in the report. The cost of re- 
moving property or recovering salvage at time of retirement 
should be deducted in determining net salvage value. The retire- 
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ment of continuous structures, such as fences, snowsheds, etc., 
and of certain other units of property, such as equipment, is post- 
poned either materially or indefinitely by the application of piece- 
meal renewals or rebuilding programs, both ot which are termed 
in the report “extraordinary repairs.” It is essential to a prop- 
erly comprehensive system of depreciation accounting that pro- 
vision be made in the reserve for such extraordinary repairs. 

19. Property once acquired should remain in the plant account 
at its cost until it is finally abandoned or is put to a new use 
different from that for which it was originally installed. 

20. The sinking-fund and straight-line methods of accounting 
for depreciation compared, and, for reasons stated, the latter ap- 
proved. 

21. The various classes of telephone and steam railroad prop- 
erty considered and their depreciable nature discussed. Classes of 
property found subject to depreciation specified. 

22. The unit and group plans of accounting for depreciation 
compared, and the latter approved. Groups of property and re- 
serves applicable thereto should correspond with the primary ac- 
counts in road and equipment of steam railroads and of fixed capi- 
tal of telephone companies, including improvements on leased 
railway property. Operating companies must also account for de- 
preciation charges on leased property. 

23. Impossible to prescribe uniform depreciation percentages for 
the various classes of depreciable property, applicable to all com- 
panies alike. Method of determining depreciation percentages for 
individual companies prescribed, co-operation with the State com- 
missions in the supervision of this matter being provided for in 
the case of telephone companies. Both classes of companies re- 
quired to keep adequate property records and maintain, in con- 
venient and accessible form, engineering data bearing upon pros- 
pective service lives. 

24. Some classes of property are of such a character that it is 
not practicable to keep individual unit costs. In determining the 
debits and credits to the various accounts under depreciation ac- 
counting, amounts for specific units to be used so far as practi- 
cable; but, where that is impracticable, average amounts to be 
used. 

25. While certain causes of the retirement of property are not 
factors to be included in the estimate of depreciation charges, all 
losses at time of retirement required to be charged to the depre» 
ciation reserve, with provisions for compensating adjustments 
where necessary. 

26. The amount of accrued depreciation not previously ac- 
counted for by steam railroads, as of the date depreciation ac- 
counting for fixed property becomes effective, required to be com- 
puted and shown in the accounts in accordance with a prescribed 
method of adjustment. 

The cost of extraordinary repairs when made and the serv- 
ice value of property when retired required to be charged to the 
appropriate primary accounts under maintenance expenses and 
concurrently corresponding amounts released from the deprecia- 
tion reserve to special credit accounts provided for that purpose 
under maintenance expenses. 

28. Each carrier required to include in its annual reports to 
the commission a sworn statement showing, by primary accounts, 
the extent to which ordinary maintenance has been neglected or 
deferred. 

29. Depreciation accounting, as prescribed in the report, ordered 
to become effective January 1, 1928. 


Extracts from the Report 


Some extracts from Chairman Eastman’s report and 
a separate concurring opinion by Commissioner WwW ood- 
lock are as follows: 


To carry out these provisions we organized a depreciation sec- 
tion in our Bureau of Accounts with instructions to make a pre- 
liminary investigation, with respect to each class of carriers, and 
report its tentative conclusions and recommendations. In pursu- 
ing its inquiry the depreciation section sought the co-operation 
of the carriers, of the state commissions, and of all others in- 
terested in the subject. Each carrier of every class was called 
upon to submit information based upon its past experience, as 
well as its views with respect to classes of depreciable property 
and percentages of depreciation. A committee was also appointed 
by the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. In the case of the steam railroads, a committee for pur- 
poses of co-operation was selected by the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association in conjunction with the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Valuation, the American Short Line Railroad 
Association being also represented. 

As a result of its preliminary investigations, the depreciation 
section issued a tentative report in No. 14700 upon the deprecia- 
tion charges of telephone companies on March 10, 1923, and a 
similar tentative report in No. 15100 upon the depreciation 
charges of steam railroad companies on August 23, 1923. These 
tentative reports were widely distributed, and in both cases were 
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used as the basis for public hearings at which all interested par- 
ties were given opportunity to submit evidence. Following these 
hearings, the two proceedings were jointly assigned for argu- 
ment before the entire commission. 

The hearings developed a wide and striking difference of 
opinion upon a basic question partly of fact and partly of theory. 
This question is of such controlling importance that we shall dis- 
cuss it at the outset. It must be determined before the numerous 
questions of law to which the proceedings have given rise can 
profitably be discussed. Representative of the opposing views 
are the position of the telephone companies, on the one hand, and 
the position of the railroad, gas, and electric light companies, on 
the other hand. 

If properly maintained, the railroads say, the composite prop- 
erty does not depreciate or lessen in value or service ability. In 
fact it may be worth more to a prospective purchaser when sea- 
soned by long-continued operation than when new. No reserve 
is needed to protect the integrity of the investment, but the crea- 
tion of such a reserve may be desirable to spread the cost of 
retiring certain large units of property and prevent a dispropor- 
tionate burden upon the operating expenses of any one year. In 
the case of a large, composite property which has “struck its 
gait,” it is claimed that retirements of most property units are 
about the same in amount from year to year, so that there is no 
need for such an equalizing reserve. In the case of the larger 
units, there may be such need, but the reserve should be called 
a “retirement” rather than a “depreciation” reserve. Its amount 
is not a matter of mathematical computation from theoretical 
service lives, but rather a matter of judgment. Where property 
is unexpectedly retired, not because it has been worn out, but 
because some more efficient substitute has been developed, the 
cost of retirement should be spread, not over the past, but over 
the future, so that the burden may fall upon those who gain the 
benefit from the enhanced efficiency. The ascertainment of serv- 
ice lives, upon which what the gas and electric companies call 
“theoreticai depreciation charges” are dependent, is, they say, a 
wholly impracticable undertaking requiring a knowledge of the 
future which np one has. It is contended that the making of 
such depreciation charges merely results in the accumulation of 
a huge reserve which will in time fluctuate around 50 per cent 
of the recorded investment; that such a reserve serves no useful 
purpose; and that it is a burden both upon the patrons of the 
company and upon the investors in its securities. If it were to 
be assumed that the composite property would at a certain time 
come to the end of its life, there might be need for such a 
reserve, but in most cases such properties may for all practical 
purposes, it is asserted, be regarded as perpetual. 

The question raised by this divergence of opinion merits the 
most careful consideration. There is general agreement that, 
with the exception of land and grading, most of the property 
units which make up the plant of a railroad or telephone com- 
pany are gradually worn out in operation or are abandoned from 
time to time in favor of better substitutes. There also can be 
no doubt that the cost of such worn-out or abandoned property 
units is a part of operating expense to be charged against the 
service. The basic question is whether such cost should be 
charged in bulk at the time when each unit is retired, or should 
be anticipated by periodical installments spread over its service 
life. 

While the steam railroad, gas, and electric companies insist 
that the retirements of most units of a large, composite property 
tend ultimately to equalize, that is, to become the same 1n 
amount from year to year, no data were presented which furnish 
adequate support for this contention, nor is it confirmed by our 
own records. Furthermore, one of the chief reasons why these 
companies object to depreciation accounting is apparently a_de- 
sire to avoid such equalization of retirement expenses. They 
wish an opportunity when business is poor to postpone or aie 
retirements, and consequent charges to operating expense, until 
business is good. Unless this opportunity be afforded, they say 
that at times their credit may suffer seriously, either because of 
a suspension or diminution of dividends or because of an unfa- 
vorable showing of net income. This amounts to saying that 
they wish to use the expense of maintaining the property as a 
form of shock absorber, allowing this expense to fluctuate in 
harmony with relative prosperity. 


Substitutes for Depreciation Charges 


While the steam railroads oppose the making of depreciation 
charges and the creation of depreciation reserves. they have in 
the past quite generally adopted and defended practices which, 
when analyzed, are shown to have in many respects much the 
same practical effect. Thus, prior to our uniform system of 
accounts, it was the practice of many of the steam railroads to 
charge to operating expense, not only the cost of repairs and 
retirements, but also the cost of additions and betterments in 
substantial amounts. That this was the practice can easily be 
shown by our own records; but that is unnecessary, for its ex- 
istence may be established by reference to certain decisions of 
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Court of the United States. After the establish- 
uniform system of accounts, which prohibits the 
additions and betterments to operating expense, the 
railroads have consistently urged that they are entitled to earn- 
ings sufficient, not only to pay reasonable dividends, but also to 
permit the accumulation of a substantial surplus which may be 
invested in additions and betterments. 


The Present Need for Depreciation Accounting 


The interstate commerce act now provides, in section 15a, a 
rule for regulating the general level of railroad rates. They are 
to be adjusted so that the railroads will earn, by groups, or in 
the country as a whole, a certain definite return upon the aggre- 
gate fair value of their properties. Provision is made for the 
recapture by the government of part of the earnings of com- 
panies which are fortunate enough to earn more than 6 per cent 
upon such value. In order that these provisions of the law may 
be successfully administered, it is necessary to have an account- 
ing system which will disclose as accurately as possible the 
actual cost of operation. This is necessary for the protection 
both of investors and of the public. If more be included in 
operating expense than ought to be there, the public will suffer. 
If less be included, investors will suffer. This brings deprecia- 
tion expense to the forefront. If the railroad, gas, and electric 
companies are correct in their contentions, then the present large 
amounts which are being charged each year for the depreciation 
of equipment and to some extent of fixed property ought to be 
eliminated from operating expense. And by the same reasoning 
the depreciation reserves for equipment which have been built 
up, amounting all told to more than one billion dollars, ought 
to be made a part of accumulated surplus available for declara- 
tion of dividends. On the other hand, if the telephone companies 
are correct in their contentions, then regular amounts should be 
included annually in operating expense, not only for depreciation 
of equipment, but also for depreciation of many other kinds of 
steam railroad property for which such charges are not now 
accrued. And by the same reasoning the large amounts for the 
retirement of property which are included in operating expense 
in prosperous years and the lesser amounts which are included 
in years of depression should be eliminated and charged to the 
depreciation reserve. Moreover, if depreciation accounting be 
correct in principle, then the public regulating authority must be 
on its guard to prevent these charges from being made either 
smaller or larger than they ought reasonably to be made. Obvi- 
ously a need for exact accounting in this respect exists which 
has not heretofore existed, and this no doubt was recognized by 
Congress in the amendment to section 20 under which this pro- 
ceeding was instituted. 

Quite apart from this special need to which section 15a has 
given rise, there is a general need for accurate accounting as to 
operating costs which perhaps did not exist in the past or at 
least not to the same extent. In the early days of railroad con- 
struction and for many years thereafter, railroads were dealt 
with very much as other private industries, and they offered a 
field for large speculative profits. That day has gone by and 
railroads are now confined, restricted, and supervised in almost 
every phase of their activities by public regulation. This regula- 
tion has eliminated much of the former risk of investment, but it 
has also eliminated much of the opportunity for large speculative 
profits. To attract investment under such circumstances the ele- 
ment of risk must be held within the closest possible limits, and 
this means careful provision against the uncertainties of the 
future. It also means a system of accounting which will disclose 
as nearly as possible the actual cost of operation which is pres- 
ently being incurred, and which will reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of misleading investors by postponing to a later date 
the disclosure of any part of this cost. Nor does the need for 
such accounting exist only in the case of investors. The public 
served has an equal interest. In the old days of possible specula- 
tive profits the sequence of receiverships, reorganizations, and re- 
coveries which so frequently occurred involved some temporary 
disturbance and impairment of service, but no lasting injury, 
since new capital could be drawn without much difficulty into the 
field which disaster had visited. It is doubtful v@hether disaster 
can be so easily repaired under present conditions: If the public 
is now to secure necessary extensions of service and to be in a 
position to reap the benefit of improvements in the art of rail- 
roading as they develop, reliance must be placed upon sound 
economy rather than upon speculation and chance. 

In our opinion depreciation accounting satisfies the needs above 
set forth. The essential reason is that this method of accounting 
conforms with far greater accuracy than the retirement method 
to the actual facts with respect to operating costs. Neither in- 
vestors nor the public are left in doubt in regard to the costs 
which are currently being incurred and ought currently to be 
met in the interest of prudent and sound economy. If these 
costs be met, the financial condition of the companies will be 
strengthened and they will be able to face the future with a 
greater degree of assurance. There will be no need for mort- 
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gaging the future to meet the debts of the past. Investors and 
the public generally will be protected against extreme fluctuations 
in operating expense and against an unnecessarily large volume 
of outstanding securities demanding interest or dividend pay- 
ments. Depreciation accounting, in short, conforms to the prin- 
ciples of conservative and constructive finance. 


In Conclusion 


The criticism most commonly urged against depreciation ac- 
counting and the plea most commonly offered for the retirement 
method is that the former is purely speculative while the latter 
rests upon a solid foundation of fact. Both arguments are fal- 
lacious. Depreciation accounting is speculative only in that it 
applies to the future conclusions drawn partly from past experi- 
ence and partly from thorough knowledge of existing facts; the 
retirement method is, no doubt, founded on fact, but it neglects 
to take into account all the facts. Strict logic would require 
that the advocates of the retirement method should neglect to 
take into account accrued interest, accrued rentals, accrued taxes 
and audited vouche.s, until such interest, taxes and vouchers 
should have been actually paid. True, these and similar items 
can in general be estimated with greater mathematical accuracy, 
but it does not follow from this fact that depreciation charges 
cannot be calculated with a sufficient degree of accuracy to 
achieve their purpose. 

With retirement accounting the books furnish a record which 
may be a wholly untrustworthy reflection of the facts. This 
has been demonstrated by experience time and again. By post- 
poning needed retirements a company may make a showing of 
earnings which is designed to mislead investors and which will 
accomplish that result in the absence of an inquiry extending be- 
yond the face of the accounts. On the other hand, by concen- 
trating or accelerating retirements a company may, at least for 
a time, conceal prosperity which it does not wish to disclose. 
Even if there be no intent to mislead or deceive, the irregularity 
in retirements which is often inevitable may, and frequently does, 
produce that result. The facts in regard to the constantly ac- 
cruing consumption of capital in service are not recorded; the 
record is in all cases deferred until the consumption is complete. 

Depreciation accounting with all its difficulties is, we are per- 
suaded, a method which will produce a much more nearly accu- 
rate reflection of the facts than will retirement accounting. 
While we do not minimize the difficulties and possible dangers, 
we are confident that in the course of actual practice and experi- 
ence they will continually decrease in importance. In the early 
days of every form of public supervision of private enterprise 
the difficulties to be encountered create alarm by their apparent 
multitude and magnitude. In actual practice they gradually lose 
their formidable character as principles are developed and prece- 
dents set. So it will be with depreciation accounting. 

Owing to the radical change in present methods of accounting 
which are involved in the case of steam railroad companies, the 
orders hereinafter entered are made effective on January 1, 1928, 
in order that there may be an adequate period of preparation. 


Commissioner Woodlock in Concurring Opinion 


WoopLock, Commissioner, concurring : 


I am in accord with the main principle expressed in this report. 
Most of the confusion of thought expressed in past discussion of 
the subject of depreciation in general and the necessity for depre- 
ciation accounting and depreciation reserves grows out of the 
failure to recognize the vital connection of the subject with the 
subject of valuation. If, as seems certain, “present value” for 
rate-making purposes is to base largely upon reproduction cost, 
depreciation accounting by the straight-line method is absolutely 
necessary for preservation of the rights of carrier property own- 
ers. If original cost in any of its forms were to be the norm of 
value, then a fairly good case might be made by large and long- 
established carriers against the necessity for depreciation ac- 
counting at all, even by the sinking-fund method, because under 
the original-cost method of valuation no deduction from original 
cost for accrued depreciation as distinguished from functional 
depreciation resulting from wunder-maintenance, is required. 
There is, however, no present necessity to berate for loose logic 
contestants on either side of the argument as it has been con- 
ducted up to this time, for there is no essential dispute concern- 
ing the fundamental fact. Depreciation accrues in all properties, 
composite or otherwise, is in some form a necessary charge upon 
the rates for service, should be so charged if accounts are properly 
to represent the facts, and, if properly assessed and charged, is 
neither undue burden nor undue benefit to anyone. The courts 
having definitely committed themselves to the reproduction-cost 
method of ascertaining present value, straight-line depreciation 
accounting and depreciation reserves become a necessity. To 
that extent I agree with the report. 

I do not agree with the view that the arguments against a gen- 
eral depreciation reserve, applicable to the entire property of a 
carrier, are “convincing” so far as the future is concerned. They 
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are, no doubt, strong as applied to present practice in present 
conditions, but if a composite percentage can safely be applied 
to a group of property units, I fail to see why the same principle 
is not ultimately possible of application to a property as a whole, 
provided that that property continues reasonably stable as regards 
its composition. Time and experience will, however, be required 
to lay the foundation for application of general percentages; for 
the present it is perhaps sufficient to apply the group basis where 
it may prove to be convenient. The report, furthermore, fails to 
include in the items which it lists as depreciable property certain 
items which in the ascertainment of reproduction cost less depre- 
ciation are subjected to depreciation. I see no logic or justice 
in this. If we are to have depreciation accounting, account 
should be taken of every item depreciable in valuation, and de- 
preciation reserves should be created for all such items. If this 
be not done an undue burden will be imposed upon property 
owners. That the items omitted are not many and not large is 
no reason for their omission—rather it is the reverse. Further- 
more, I see no reason for requiring carriers to subdivide invest- 
ment accounts upon their books in the manner prescribed by the 
report. It may be that our valuation inventories at 1914 prices 
do correspond fairly well to actual construction costs over a 
substantial period of years prior to 1914. The evidence support- 
ing this statement, however, is not of record, and even if it were 
true it would still be unnecessary to require the carriers now to 
place upon their books figures reached in this way in lieu of their 
present investment accounts. These figures can easily be made 
the basis for setting up depreciation reserves (where such basis 
is not offered by the books) without placing them actually on 
the books. That is all that is necessary to enable the proper 
accounting to be made. It will be time enough to require a 
restatement of investment accounts upon carrier books when, as, 
and if, a really final determination of “present value” shall have 
been made. 


Little Railroad | 
Legislation Expected 


Wasurncton, D. C. 
HE final or “short session” of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, which expires on March 4, began on 
December 6, but although several railroad bills 
of considerable importance are pending as the result of 
the activities of the last session, the general prediction 
is that there will be very little activity relating to them 
at this session. Very little legislation aside from the 
appropriation bills is usually expected from a short 
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session and this time there are so many controversial 
subjects to be talked about and the railroad legislation 
pending is of a kind which has attracted comparatively 
so little general attention of late, that the prediction this 
time is made with more than usual confidence. 


Probably the most important pending bill is the 
Parker railway consolidation bill, on which hearings 
have been held by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. It is believed that this may be re- 
ported or possibly even passed by the House, but, as the 
Senate committee has struggled with the subject through 
one series of hearings and has reported the very differ- 
ent Cummins bill, such speedy consideration as would 
make possible an agreement. between the two houses is 
not looked for, in spite of the fact that President 
Coolidge has recommended that some such bill be speed- 
ily enacted. 

There are pending on the Senate calendar the Robin- 
son bill to abolish the Pullman surcharge, the Gooding 
bill to provide for a refunding of railroad indebtedness 
at a lower rate of interest, and the Smith bill providing 
for a reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on a regional basis. These bills, having been 
favorably reported by the committee on interstate com- 
merce, are in a situation where they might be passed, but 
they would still have to pass the gauntlet of the House. 
Three bills that were passed by the Senate are still pend- 
ing before the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce: the Mayfield bill to permit extensions 
of railroads to be built without approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a -bill. to authorize reduced 
railroad ratés in time of emergency, and a steel car bill. 
The House has also passed the omnibus Newton bill, pro- 
viding for the amendment of several sections of the in- 
terstate commerce act, which is pending before the 
Senate committee. 

Senator Gooding has introduced a bill, S.4601, to re- 
peal section 15a of the Transportation Act, and Repre- 
sentative Jones of Texas a bill H.R. 13,493, to provide 
that a certificate from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall not be required for an extension within a 
state that has been approved by state authorities. 
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Railway Storekeeping---Past and 
Present 





Changes in Canadian National methods reflect progress in 
hitherto neglected field—Stocks cut in half— 
turnover doubled* 


By L. C. 


Thomson 


Manager of Stores, Canadian National, Montreal, Que. 


JOINED the supply forces of one of the largest rail- 

ways in the country in 1897, and I often now look 

back and wonder how we ever justified our existence. 
We always seemed to be short of the article required, 
rushing through orders to the purchasing department, 
and forcing it to buy on short notice at the expense ot 
higher prices, in order that the demands on us might be 
met and the work not impaired. The situation got so 
acute that a purchasing representative was finally as- 
signed to the stores office to look after emergency pur- 
chases and trace shipments. Baggage shipments outward 
were very heavy, and, finally we were assigned a baggage 
car for long haul shipments. It would be impossible to 
estimate accurately what this all cost and yet this was not 
a condition common to that road alone, but I believe was 
the situation on railroads generally. 


Early Methods Primitive and Costly 


These shortcomings in years past were due to the fact 
that the management did not take the department seri- 
ously. It was not properly organized, and proper detail 
methods had not been worked out. Out in the store- 
houses, we were given so many requisitions to fill and 
it was our business to go to the shelves and pick out 
the material to fill each requisition, then issue it over the 
counter to men from the shops, or turn it over to the 
shipper with the order, where it was checked, packed, 
and forwarded by freight or baggage. The method of 
keeping up stock was primitive. When issuers saw the 
material getting low on the shelves they made a note in 
a “want book.” This book was turned in to the office 
each evening for making up requisitions. On some com- 
modities, the storekeeper would look up the last order 
placed and base his present order on the quantity ordered 
at that time, consideration being given to the period 
it had covered. If by chance the issuers omitted to mark 
the “want book,” through carelessness, or through poor 
judgment over the adequacy of stock, or if the store- 
keeper’s judgment was poor, a shortage was the result. 
There was then turmoil in meeting the emergencies. 
which also increased correspondence, telegrams, and office 
work generally. 

This has all been changed. The Canadian National 
comprises approximately 22,000 miles of road, 3,000 
locomotives, 3,500 passenger cars, 123,000 freight cars, 
and 9,000 miscellaneous cars and employs 110,500 em- 
ployees. ur district stores carry from $800,000 to 
$1,400,000 worth of material, including from 30,000 
to 38,000 items. Under present practice these items 
were divided into 50 classes of material and the 50 classes 
are under the jurisdiction of stockkeepers who report to 
the storekeeper. Each stockkeeper controls approxi- 
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mately eight classes of material, and is assisted by three 
or four helpers as the volume of business demands. A 
bin tag 5% in. by 3 in. is made for each item of stock, 
showing the full description of the article, its classi- 
fication, the blue print, specification, or catalog reference, 
the pattern number and the class of equipment for which 
it is required, and columns are provided for showing the 
date, quantity on hand at the first of the month, the quan- 
tity ordered, received and issued, and the price of the 
article. This card, which is kept in a holder on upper 
left side of the bin, shows the daily activity of the item. 


Stock Cards Facilitate Operations 


At the end of each month these are balanced by the 
stockkeeper and one of his assistants and the totals 
transferred to stock cards, which are kept on trays in the 
stockkeeper’s portable desks. A card is a four-year 
record. When the stockman finds his balance close to his 
minimum stock, he puts in a green signal tab, and marks 
on the card the quantity to order. If the stock is in- 
active or a surplus, he attaches a red signal. The trays 
or panels carrying these cards are immediately turned 
over to requisition clerks who make requisitions covering 
the items marked with green signals, mark the cards with 
the numbers of the order on the purchasing department 
and the date, and return the panels to the stockman, who 
checks the items ordered, and removes the signal. As 
soon as possible the stockkeeper makes up a list of the 
red signal items, which is turned over to the store- 
keeper, who in turn sends it along to the general store 
where a clerk places the items on surplus stock cards, 
which are checked against all requisitions for material 
passing through the office. This system has been the 
means whereby thousands of dollars’ worth of material 
has been transferred to points where it could be used, 
which otherwise would have been purchased. 


Ten Days for Complete Inventory 


At annual inventory, October 31, the quantity and 
price are shown to the right at the top of each card in 
the panel which is then passed to a comptometer operator 
to be extended and totalled. There are 65 cards on each 
side of a panel. These panels are photostated three at 
a time and the prints cut and bound together to form 
the inventory list. At one point, with $1,400,560 stock 
and approximately 40,000 items, inventory was com- 
pleted in 10 days by this method, which eliminates call- 
ing, typing and checking and the possibility of errors, also 
much labor and overtime and the usual interruption to 
current work. In years past, inventory work took us 
months looking up prices, typing and calling, all of which 
has been made unnecessary by modern and more efficient 
methods. 

Baggage shipments are now comparatively few, re- 
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quisitions from agents and the maintenance of way de- 
partment, etc., now reach the stores on schedule after 
being approved by superintendents. The commodities 
are summarized and loaded into supply cars, which are 
operated in mixed and freight trains on schedule each 
month, in charge of stores employees. There are 14 of 
these cars fitted with living quarters, measuring oil tanks, 
and with shelving and racks. These cars cover an average 
of 3,000 miles each per month, or a total of 42,000 miles, 
and are out about 26 days. In years past, oil was shipped 
to the smaller points in cans. Many complaints were 
received. Glassware, consisting of globes and chimneys, 
was often broken. Material often went astray. The sup- 
ply car operation has eliminated this and also all pack- 
ing, tagging, way billing, shipping advices, and mailing. 

Previously little or no thought was given to department 
meetings, where one department could learn about the 
work being undertaken by the other, and so that the 
stores could learn what material was likely to be required. 
Today the operating officers hold such meetings periodi- 
cally, at which all departments are represented. In addi- 
tion, the general storekeepers have conferences every six 
months, and the stores department as a whole has an 
annual meeting where the policies and practices of the 
department are fully discussed. These meetings have 
proved important factors in improving the service and 
effecting economies. 


Large Benefits from Stores Delivery 


At most of the important shops on the Canadian Na- 
tional, stores delivery has been inaugurated. An ex- 
ample will illustrate what has been accomplished. At 
one point there are 3,600 to 3,800 employees, and before 
installing stores delivery an average of 315 shop men 
came to the stores daily for material. The average rate 
of pay at this particular shop was 66 cents per hour. 
Allowing 16 minutes per man, this practice cost 
the railroad approximately $56 per day, or $15,000 
per year. In addition, eight or ten teams were work- 
ing at this particular shop all the time. A check 
made a few weeks ago at this same shop showed that 
there was an average of three men per day coming to the 
stores for material. Investigation showed that these men 
came for technical or special material which could not 
be handled by messenger. Under the old method it 
cost about 634 cents per item for material, whereas under 
the present method we can deliver material into the shops 
for about 1.5 cents per item. Greater production from 
these skilled mechanics is another saving. During the 
month of September the messengers at the point men- 
tioned made 4,178 calls, picked up 7,800 requisitions, and 
delivered by messenger 9,500 items of material. A total 
of 1,200 tons of supplies were moved into the shops by 
tractor from the stores proper, and 1,007 tons by auto 
truck in addition to the tonnage handled by this equip- 
ment throughout the city and terminals generally. 


Great Progress in Reclamation 


Years ago little or no thought was given to scrap or 
reclamation. It was left pretty much to each department 
to report for sale what they had when cleaning up in the 
spring of the year, and with the exception of possibly 
wheels, and cast scrap, it was usually sold without sorting. 
Usually the scrap buyer or bidder wanted to see his mate- 
rial, which meant that he had to come to the yard to look 
it over. This sometimes led to collusion between the 
loader and the buyer, and also placed the buyer who 
resided at some distance at a disadvantage. Scrap is now 
sold on tender under standard classifications. 

In sorting it was found that a great deal of good mate- 
rial had found its way into the scrap, and a huge tonnage 
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of material could be made serviceable again with slight 
labor. This was the beginning of reclamation. 

Reclamation is making fit for further service that 
material which has been discarded. The fundamental 
principle underlying reclamation is that nothing should 
be reclaimed that will not be needed or that cannot be 
reclaimed at a saving. An accurate record must be kept 
of each operation, from which monthly reports are made, 
showing results, and the saving or loss on each commodity. 
It is almost unbelievable what a properly organized and 
equipped department of this nature can accomplish in 
the way of saving. During 1925, the value of the material 
reclaimed, on the Canadian National, reached hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. This is in addition to the sale of 
scrap including rail, wheels, scrap brass, eac., which 
brought over $3,500,000. During the same period rail 
saws installed at Winnipeg, London, Belleville, Montreal 
and Moncton, reclaimed by sawing and redrilling 57,000 
gross tons of rail for further use on branch lines. 


Striking Reductions in Stock 


\Vithin the past few years railroad supply officers have 
been concentrating on line stocks. Where it has been 
the practice for district engineers, roadmasters, bridge 
and building masters, to estimate and order a season’s 
supply of material forwarded to the line, and store it at 
some convenient point, it has many times been found 
that the work would be cancelled or all supplies not used, 
the balance then remaining on hand for an indefinite 
period. The result was that large accumulations took 
place which were seldom, if ever, shipped back to the 
stores where they could be re-issued again for current 
use. In the meantime, considerable deterioration took 
place. Today this material is not being shipped to the 
using department, but is being yarded at terminals under 
the jurisdiction of the stores department, where it is 
pooled, not for one particular division or territory, but 
for any territory. 

The question is often raised as to what these modern 
methods mean in net assets or in the balance sheet. On 
the Canadian National they mean that where the total 
stocks controlled by the stores department were valued 
at approximately $25,000,000, there have been de- 
creases every year since 1921, until the stock ot 
hand of material is now approximately $12,000,000. 
Included in this $12,000,000 there is approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 of material that has been taken 
back from the line and is now controlled by stores 
as line stock material. In addition, our turnover on mate- 
rial has been increased from 10 per cent and 12 per cent 
to an average of 24.6 per cent in 1926 to date. Such 
figures, particularly when viewed from the standpoint 
of a road of such length as the Canadian National with 
all its varied conditions and facilities resulting from the 
consolidation of several roads and also from the neces- 
sity of procuring much of its material; approximately 
30 per cent in fact, from the United States, leave no 
doubt of the results of the changes which have been 
brought about by modern storekeeping methods. 


EMPLOYEES oF THE American Railway Express Company, 
said to number over 65,000, have asked for increases of pay 
ranging from ten cents to fifteen cents an hour; and repre- 
sentatives of the employees and of the company have chosen 
arbitrators to whom the question will be referred. The em- 
ployees have selected William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
former Secretary of Labor, and the company has selected 
E. A. Stedman, a vice-president, as its representative. These 
two are given five days in which to select a third member. 











































Annual Report of the I. C. C. 


Recommends legislation on consolidation, valuation 


and recapture 


HE amendment of the recapture provisions of 

the transportation act as to the bases for the 

computation of value and the manner of en- 
forcement, is the principal new recommendation made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its fortieth 
annual report to Congress, covering the twelve months 
ended October 31. The act needs “clarification,” the re- 
port says, to afford it a basis for recapture purposes pend- 
ing the determination of final values according to the 
provisions of the valuation act, as under the program 
on which it is working the commission expects to have 
completed only primary valuations as of their respective 
valuation dates by June 30, 1928. 

“Pending determination of final values under section 
19a,” the report says, “a base simple in application might 
well suffice for practical purposes with resultant saving 
in time and money not only to the government but to 
the carriers. A number of bases may be suggested, as, 
for example, the investment accounts stated in accord- 
ance with our applicable accounting rules and regula- 
tions; the outstanding capitalization; or our primary 
valuations under section 19a as brought to date, either 
by adding to recorded cost of net additions and. better- 
ments since valuation date, a method which gives weight 
to expenditures incurred during the recent periods of 
high prices, or by the use of percentage factors applied 
to 1914 prices. Other bases may possibly be suggested.” 

As to enforcement the report says that the law leaves 
unsaid whether the recovery of recapturable income shall 
be effected by proceedings in court and, if so, whether 
by action at law or suit in equity, brought by the com- 
mission or by the United States. 

The commisison repeats its previous recommendations 
that the consolidation provisions of the law be amended 
by omitting the requirement of a complete plan of con- 
solidation and that the commission be given broad 
powers to approve or disapprove such consolidations, 
acquisitions of control, mergers, or unifications in any 
appropriate manner. There is also repeated the previous 
recommendation, to which the commission invites seri- 
ous attention by Congress, as to the necessity for some 
amendment of the valuation statute as to the method of 
bringing valuations up to date and keeping them ap- 
proximately current. Two suggestions are submitted, 
which are said to present fundamentally different theories 
of valuation, one by adding to or subtracting from the 
original valuation the net property changes, and the 
other by ascertaining and determining the condition and 
value of the property from time to time according as 
the commission may have occasion-‘to use the valuation. 

Other recommendations are for legislature: To pun- 
ish the bribery of carrier employees to influence action 
or decision with respect to car service; to require the 
use of steel or steel underframe cars in passenger-train 
service, subject to appropriate exceptions, and ‘to pro- 
hibit the use of wooden cars between or in front of steel 
or steel underframe cars; to make it the duty of carriers 
to furnish reasonable facilities to employees of the com- 
mission for the inspection of safety devices, with pro- 
vision for transportation on locomotives or freight trains 
at reasonable compensation; and to provide a time limit 
such as six months for the filing of claims under section 
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204. The commission also urges reconsideration by 
Congress of sections 19, 27, and 28 of the merchant 
marine act. 

Although the report includes many statistics showing 
the increased traffic being handled by the railroads and 
increased efficiency of operation, anything like the en- 
thusiastic commendation of the improvement in railroad 
transportation service as to promptness and depend- 
ability, such as is given by the President in his message 
to Congress and in the annual reports of the Commerce 
and Treasury departments, is rather conspicuously 
absent. 

The formal complaints filed with the commission dur- 
ing the year covered by the report numbered 1,524, an 
increase of 19 as compared with the year before. The 
commission decided 1,035 and 292 were dismissed by 
stipulation or on complainants’ request, making a total 
of 1,327 disposed of, as compared with 1,177 during the 
previous period. The commission conducted 1,584 hear- 
ings and took approximately 302,875 pages of testimony, 
as compared with 1,502 hearings and 246,069 pages dur- 
ing the previous period. 

Referring to its plan of “shortened procedure” by 
which written memoranda are used in place of hearings, 
the report says that during the year the use of the 
shortened procedure was suggested by one or more of 
the parties in approximately 33 per cent of the cases 
placed on the shortened procedure docket. In cases 
handled under this procedure and thus far decided the 
average elapsed time to reach a decision has been 455 
days from date of receipt of complaint and 359 days 
from date of receipt of complainant’s memorandum of 
facts and argument. No figures are given as to the 
elapsed time in cases on the regular docket. 

Rate readjustments were protested and suspension 
asked in 643 instances, of which 83 represented reduc- 
tions and 560 increases in rates. In 268 the commis- 
sion suspended the schedules, in 169 it refused to sus- 
pend, and in 206 cases schedules were rejected, requests 
for suspension were withdrawn, or the protested sched- 
ules were withdrawn. 

Reports have been made and published during the 
year in 11 investigations instituted on the commission’s 
own motion and 23 investigations are listed as among 
the more important of those pending. 

In connection with the work of the Bureau of Finance 
the report shows that 52 certificates were issued during 
the year authorizing 1,573.7 miles of new construction 
and that 10 applications, for 503 miles, were denied. 
Forty-nine -certificates were issued authorizing the 
abandonment of 592 miles, and 5 applications, covering 
73 miles, were denied. 

Since the effective date of paragraph 2 of section 5 
of the act, in 1920, the commisison has authorized there- 
under acquisition of control over approximately 31,000 
miles of line and during the past year 51 applications 
have been filed and 48 granted, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of 6,328 miles. 

Issues of securities to the amount of $862,628,862 
have been authorized during the year, including $572,- 
657,997 mortgage bonds, $134,917,970 of equipment 
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trust obligations, $124,650,103 of stock, and $26,120,892 
of notes. 

Excess income has been reported by carriers cover- 
ing the period to the end of 1925 amounting to $15,054,- 
695, calculated on many different bases of value, and 
the total payments made by carriers under the recapture 
provisions up to November 1 were $6,618,049. Interest 
brings the amount in the general railroad contingent 
fund up to $7,123,268, but as the bulk of the payment 
has been made under formal protests and reservations 
the fund has not been made available for the purposes 
contemplated by the statute. 

Under section 209, providing for a guaranty for the 
six months following the termination of federal control, 
the commission has settled 513 claims aggregating $651,- 
745,875, by certifying amounts aggregating $508,680,- 
612, while it has disallowed $143,065,263 and dismissed 
132 claims. On the 22 unsettled claims the commission 
has certified as advances and partial payments $20,957,- 
010 and it estimates that it will require approximately 
$830,000 to settle the claims outstanding. During the 
year $11,327,764 was repaid on account of the principal 
of outstanding loans made from the revolving fund 
created by the transportation act. 

Some extracts from the commission’s report are as 
follows: 

Railroad Earnings 


The growth in net railway operating income is ac- 
companied by, and in part dependent on, a growth in 
the investment. For 1920 the investment accounts show 
an average per mile of $81,954, as contrasted with $95,- 
283 in 1925, the totals being $19,849,000,000 for 
December 31, 1920, and $22,709,000,000 for Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, an increase of $2,860,000,000 in five years, 
or an annual average increase of $572,000,000. This 
is the net difference of the additions and retirements 
shown in the property accounts, without deduction for 
accrued depreciation. These totals relate to all operat- 
ing roads, except switching and terminal companies, with 
the inclusion of the property of leased lines. An ad- 
dition of $572,000,000 to the net investment means an 
increase of $32,890,000 annually in the interest or divi- 
dend charges, assuming that money invested out of net 
revenues is to earn the same return as new money in- 
vested in the property. We are without an authorita- 
tive fair property value with which to compare the net 
railway operating income. Upon the book value the 
return in 1925 was approximately 5 per cent. 

In the five-year period 1920-1925 the total railway 
capital, being the sum of funded debt and stock, in- 
creased from $20,098,046,374 on December 31, 1920, 
to $21,799,241,424 on December 31, 1925, an increase 
of $1,701,195,050, or an average of $340,000,000 per 
annum. The ratio of net income, after fixed charges, to 
the capital stock was 8.20 per cent in 1925. This is nearly 
equal to the corresponding figure, 8.40, for the calendar 
year 1916, the record year for this ratio. 

The dividends declared by all operating roads, except 
switching and terminal companies, including those paid 
in some cases by one corporation to another, amounted 
to $349,000,000 in 1925. This was less than the average 
amount of dividends declared in the five-year period 
ended June 30, 1914. The capital stock outstanding was 
nearly $1,000,000,000 greater, the funded debt about 
$2,000,000,000 greater, and the book investment $6,700,- 
000,000 greater in 1925 than in the five-year period 
ended June 30, 1914. 

The railway net earnings in recent years appear more 
satisfactory in the eastern and southern districts than 
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in the western. Although the recovery from war con- 
ditions has been slower in some regions than in others, 
every region shows an improvement in its operating 
ratio each year in the period 1920-1925, and in the first 
eight months of 1926 the ratio is approximately the 
same as, or better than, the corresponding figure for 
1925 in every operating region. 


Co-operation of Federal and State Commissions 


In our last report we referred to the strengthened 
co-operative plan adopted October 17, 1925. In an in- 
creasing number of instances its principles have been 
applied. A check of our records discloses that 27 state 
commissions have co-operated with us in 51 rate cases 
in which interstate-intrastate rate relations were in some 
manner involved, 22 in 44 construction and abandon- 
ment cases, and 6 in car-service cases. Moreover in 
matters affecting car service nearly all of the states have 
lent us their aid. In some no occasion arose, and in 
others more than one. 


Bureau of Valuation 


The bureau has bent its chief endeavor, this year as 
last, to the process of arriving at primary valuations, as 
of mid-year dates of inventory ranging from 1914 to 
1922, and to checking the carriers’ returns to valuation 
order No. 3, in order to facilitate the bringing of primary 
valuations down to a current date, and also for the pur- 
poses of recapture. 

The number of tentative valuations served is shown 
in the following table: 


Number Number 


Oct. 31 of of cor- Miles Per cent of 
Item of year— reports porations of road total mileage 
Tentative valuations..... 1926 894 1,328 160,486 65.67 
Tentative valuations..... 1925 657 981 125,758 51.46 


Hearings on protests against tentative valuations were 
concluded in 227 cases, covering 53,405 miles, or 21.85 
per cent of the total mileage, bringing the total number 
of cases in which hearings have been completed up to 
439, covering 97,005 miles, or 39.69 per cent of the 
total. Sixty-three cases, covering 37,884 miles, or 15.50 
per cent of the total reported, have been heard in 
part. 

The total number of cases in which final value reports 
have been issued down to October 31, 1926, is 383, 
covering 16,508 miles. Of these, 164 cases, covering 
10,898 miles, were decided after hearings on protests 
against the tentative valuations. The remaining 219, 
covering 5,610 miles, have become final by operation of 
law through lack of protest, and formal reports have 
been issued to that effect. In 62 other cases, covering 
1,466 miles, no protest was filed within the statutory 
period, but reports declaring the tentative valuations 
final have not yet been issued. Our valuations have thus 
become final in 445 cases, covering 17,974 miles, or 7.3 
per cent of the total mileage. 


Bureau of Accounts 


Our duties under section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act have made it necessary to confine the field 
work of our bureau of accounts almost exclusively to 
examinations of carriers’ accounts in connection with 
possible recapture by the government of excess earnings 
under that section. Similar examinations have been 
made in connection with certain delayed claims under 
section 204 of the transportation act, 1920. All told, 
421 examinations were made under section 15a and 24 
under section 204. The investigation into-the affairs 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St..Paul Railway Co. also 
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required the services in the field of a number of our 
accountants for a considerable period of time. 


Class-rate Readjustments 


An important feature of our work upon the railroad 
freight rate structure has been the comprehensive in- 
vestigation of class rates which have been carried on 
juring the past few years. It is our hope that they will 
result in a structure simpler and more consistent than 
chat which now exists and that they will pave the way 
for revisions of commodity rates. We also hope that 
they will have the effect of materially reducing the num- 
ber of rate complaints upon which we must act. A 
prolific source of such complaints in the past has been 
the apparent discriminations between competing ship- 
pers and localities often created by absence in the rate 
structure of anything resembling uniformity and design. 
It is our further expectation that the groundwork so laid 
will facilitate the consideration of the entire rate siruc- 
ture, both class and commodity, in the light of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution with a view to establishing 
proper relations in rate levels between the various arti- 
cles of commerce. 


Motor-bus and Motor-truck Operation 


On May 21, 1926, we entered upon an investigation 
on our Own motion into and concerning the general 
question of the operation of motor-busses and motor- 
trucks by, or in connection or competition with, common 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act. When 
we instituted this investigation last May it was thought 
possible that we might submit a report based thereon to 
Congress at the session convening December 6, 1926. 
The size of the record, due to the scope of the inquiry 
and the numerous and diverse interests involved, and. 
the fact that parties who appeared have been allowed 
until November 15 in which to file briefs, make it im- 
possible for us to report at that time. 


Bureau of Traffic 


Continued progress has been made during the past 
year toward simplification of the rate structure of the 
country. 

There were filed 84,748 tariff publications containing 
changes in freight, express, and pipe-line rates, passen- 
ger fares, and freight classification ratings. In ad- 
dition thereto, 968 publications were received for filing 
but were rejected for failure to give the notice required 
by the statute. Powers of attorney and certificates of 
concurrence were also filed aggregating 42,833. Ap- 
plications received seeking special permisison to estab- 
lish rates or fares on less than statutory notice or waiver 
of certain of our tariff-publishing rules numbered 5,216. 
Specific orders were entered granting 4,312 and denying 
575 of these applications. The remainder were disposed 
of otherwise. 

Bureau of Inquiry 

For violations of the interstate commerce act and 
related acts 19 indictments were returned and eight in- 
formations were filed. Four penalty suits were filed, of 
which three were for disobedience of our orders and 
one for failure to grant access to records. One in- 
junction proceeding under section 3 of the Elkins act, 
to restrain the granting and accepting of concessions 
and discriminations in respect to interstate transporta- 


tion, was instituted. Thirty-nine cases were concluded. 


The fines and penalties imposed aggregated $80,225. 

During the year prosecutions have been instituted 
against seven carriers for violations of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
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act. Other indictments returned and informations filed 
charged the falsifying of records of common carriers, 
unlawful use of interstate passes, false billing of ship- 
ments and filing of false claims by shippers, and frauds 
in connection with the issuance and use of bills of lading. 


Bureau of Service 


Our definite policy of seeking to bring about the 
greatest possible measure of co-operation between ship- 
pers and carriers has contributed largely to efficiencies 
and economies of operation and has facilitated transpor- 
tation. Our service agents are constantly assisting in 
the adjustment of differences and complaints of a local 
nature between shippers and carriers. 

We have continued to stress the need for heavier car 
loading, increased car mileage, preclassification of cars 
in freight trains, and observance of car-service rules, all 
important in their bearing on efficiency in operation. 


Bureau of Safety 


During the year ended June 30, 1926, 125 cases of 
violation of safety appliance laws, comprising 370 
counts, were transmitted to the United States attorneys 
for prosecution ; cases comprising 655 counts were con- 
fessed and 136 dismissed, while 25 counts were tried, 
resulting in judgment for the government on 22 and 
adversely to the government on 3. One count decided 
in favor of the government was appealed by the de- 
fendant and affirmed by the circuit court of appeals. 
In one count decided adversely to the government a 
motion for a new trial has been filed and is still pend- 
ing. Of the 54 counts awaiting decision last vear, 10 
were decided in favor of the government, 3 were dis- 
inissed by the court, judgment was indefinitely sus- 
pended by the court on 40 counts, and 1 count is still 
undecided. Two counts pending on appeal last year 
were decided in favor of the defendant. On June 30, 
1926, there were pending in the various district courts 
129 cases containing 336 counts. 

There were 37 cases of violation of hours of service 
laws, comprising 163 counts, transmitted to United 
States attorneys for prosecution; cases comprising 272 
counts were confessed, 129 dismissed, and 10 tried, re- 
sulting in judgment for the government on 6 and ad- 
versely to the government on 4. The motion for a new 
trial as to 15 counts, which was pending last year, has 
heen denied. On June 30, 1926, there were pending in 
the various district courts 30 cases containing 169 
cqunts. 

Approximately 1,445,000 cars and locomotives were 
inspected. The number of defects per 1,000 inspected 
was 40.02. The corresponding record for the preceding 
year was approximately 1,214,000 inspected, with 42.46 
defects per 1,000. 

Hours of service reports were filed by 1,124 railroads, 
of which 772 reported no instances of service of their 
employees in excess of the limits prescribed by law. 
The remaining 352 railroads reported a total of 42,200 
instances of excess service as compared with 37,497 in- 
stances of excess service reported by 360 railroads for 
the preceding year. 

We investigated 104 train accidents, of which 61 were 
collisions and 43 derailments. The collisions resulted 
in the death of 114 and the injury of 945 persons; the 
derailments resulted in the death of 78 and the injury of 
666 persons, a total of 192 killed and 1,611 injured. 


Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 


The percentage of locomotives found defective de- 
creased from 46 per cent during the year 1925 to 40 
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per cent during this year. The condition of the motive 
power is reflected in the number of accidents and casual- 
ties to persons resulting from failure of parts and ap- 
purtenances of locomotives and tenders. There were 
decreases of 16.8 per cent in the number of accidents, 
13 per cent in the total number of casualties, and 13.6 
per cent in the number of persons seriously injured, 
but an increase of 10 per cent in the number of persons 
killed, as compared with the previous year. 

No prosecutions for violations of the locomotive in- 
spection act were instituted. Three cases previously 
filed, covering 63 counts, were disposed of by judgment 
against the carrier in one case, compromise upon pay- 
ment by the carrier of the penalties sued for in another, 
and judgment in favor of the carrier in the third case. 


Internal Quick Acting 
Bell Ringer 


HE accompanying illustration shows the arrange- 
ment of an internal bell ringer recently placed on 
the market by the Transportation Devices Cor- 

poration, Continental Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
This type of ringer is simple in construction, having only 
one moving part, and, hecause the bell is stationary while 

















Air Operated Bell Ringer Which Moves the Clapper While 
the Bell Remains Stationary 


the ringer is in operation, it climinates the possibility of 
the bell turning over. 
This type of ringer may be applied to the conventional 
design of locomotive bell. The entire ringer equipment 
consists of a hollow stem bolt which replaces the bolt 
ordinarily used to hold the bell to the bell yoke; the 
bell ringer operating cylinder, piston and cap ; the special 
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clapper which replaces that on the present bell and the 
fittings for the air supply. 

The bell ringer is supplied with air through a swivel 
fitting on the end of the bell trunion, an air passage 
being drilled through the trunion to connect with a 
passage in the bell yoke. “As may be seen in the illustra- 
tion, air is carried from this point to the top of the bell 
yoke by a copper pipe, from which point it passes down 
through a hollow stem bolt to the bell ringer operating 
cylinder. 

The bell ringer strikes the bell on one side only making 
150 to 180 strokes a minute with a 90-Ib. air pressure. 
As the bell is stationary while the bell clapper is moving, 
there is no tendency for the bell to turn over with the 
attendant objectionable results. The bell can be operated 
either by the ringer or by a bell rope without one inter- 
fering with the other. No adjustments can be made to 
this ringer nor, it is claimed, are any necessary. There 
are on piston rings, valves, stuffing boxes nor adjusting 
nuts incorporated in the design. The bell ringer, being 
inside the bell is protected from the weather. 


Alaska Railroad 
Deficit, $1,017,860 


Wasuinoton, D, C. 

HE government’s Alaska Railroad was operated 

during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, at a 

deficit of $1,017,860, including its water lines, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the governor of Alaska to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The report is based on 
that of the general manager of the road, N. W. Smith, 
and much of it is repeated in the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, although he gives the deficit on some 
other basis as $1,169,202. The operating deficit was a 
reduction of $557,289 or 35.4 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year. Revenues from all sources showed 
an increase of 23.2 per cent, while expenses were re- 
duced 14.2 per cent. The total deficit for all expendi- 
tures, including charges to capital account, is stated as 
$1,690,751, a decrease of 18.3 per cent. 

The Interior department recently issued a review of 
its work for the past three years, under the administra- 
tion of President Coolidge, stating that the railroad, 
which was called completed at a cost of $60,000,000 in 
1923 when President Harding visited Alaska and drove 
the golden spike, “is not a financial success,” and that 
it had “soon developed that the road was not accom- 
plishing the purpose for which it was built.” 


“\ reappraisement of the entire physical condition of 
the railroad and the commercial possibilities contributory 
to financial operation was necessary,” the department 
stated. This was made two years ago. An experienced 
railroad operator was loaned the government by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for this purpose. Business prin- 
ciples were promptly applied to every branch of the 
railroad. Operations were reduced to conform with the 
traffic being handled. Subsequently this railroad expert 
was appointed general manager of the Alaska Railroad.” 
It is also stated that whereas in 1923 the affairs of the 
road were being supervised through long distance ad- 
ministration from Washington, now the general manager 
located at the railroad’s headquarters in Anchorage has 
supreme authority over its affairs, and the road “is being 
managed in the same manner as privately owned rail- 
roads in the states.” 

The report of the governor of Alaska says in part: 
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rhe general policies of the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year 
1926 were the same as those for the preceding year. These 
policies call for the completion of the Alaska Railroad and the 
purchase of modern equipment .in pursuance of the estimate, 
previously prepared and submitted, amounting to $11,878,781. 
Because appropriations so far made for the purposes indicated 
in the estimate have provided only $1,865,000, including $500,000 
available May 10, 1926, the greater part of the work yet remains 
to be done. The other important policy is that of economical 
and efficient operation of the property. The results obtained 
from the pursuit of these two policies are reflected in the im- 
proved financial condition shown in the statements accompany- 
ing this report. These statements do not show fully all the 
benefits that have been obtained, however, because they show 
the savings made in comparison with preceding years only, while 
if the work of completion and modernization had not been fol- 
lowed, increased costs would have been incurred in later years, 
when the accumulated results of deterioration and wear would 
have required heavy renewals to roadbed, structures, and equip- 
ment. 

The improvements which have produced savings in mainte- 
nance and operation consist of the installation of steel bridges in 
place of trestles or wooden bridges supported on wooden piling, 
at points where such trestles or piling supporting the bridges 
were becoming so rotten that extensive renewals would have 
had to be made in order that their use could be continued with- 
ut undue hazard to life and property; the filling in of trestles 
in the same condition, where there was no necessity for replacing 
with a bridge; the raising of the track where it had not, in the 
original construction, been raised to grade, and where this was 
necessary in order to protect the grade from overflow in times 
of flood by the adjacent streams; the widening of cuts and banks 
and riprapping the banks of streams, in locations where this 
work was not completed at the time of construction, thus de- 
creasing maintenance work; the cost of clearing snow; trans- 
portation expense due to the delay from slides and washouts 
and reducing the hazard to life and property. Some progress 
was also made in placing increased depth of ballast under the 
ties, thus decreasing our maintenance-of-way costs of surfacing 
and lining the track and shimming of track in winter to improve 
the bad condition of surface resulting from frost heaves. The 
most notable addition to equipment was made by the purchases 
of a Brill 75 gas car, by the operation of which during the sum- 
mer season the operation of one steam train between Anchorage 
and Fairbanks has been eliminated. Other improvements were 
made in our gas-car equipment and in our locomotive, passen- 
ger, and freight car equipment. Some additions were made in 
our machinery, labor-saving devices, and tools, but much remains 
vet to be done in providing more efficient and economical motive 
power and up-to-date cars, appliances, etc., particularly for con- 
struction and maintenance-of-way work 

The reduction in personnel has had careful consideration, but 
no further reduction of importance can be made in this direction, 
except as is possible by the expenditure of funds for completion 
ind modernization of the road and equipment. 

In reviewing the expenditures for maintenance and operation, 
compared with the last ye ar, it should be borne in mind that 
there was an increase of 25 per cent in the gross revenue for 
the year 1926 over the year 1925, which means that we per- 
formed approximately 25 per cent more service. In certain de- 
partments, such as the transportation and maintenance of equip- 
ment departments, their expenses are increased in proportion to 
the amount of business handled, and in all departments some in- 
crease of expenses is a necessary result of increased business. 

Payroll for 1925 amounted to $2,051,027, and for 1926, $1,914,- 
548, a reduction of $136,480 or 6.7 per cent, with an increase in 
total income of $204,762 or 23.2 per cent. Attention is called to 
the fact that as the amount of money received as wages by the 
\laska Railroad employees was less than in the previous year 
the result was a decrease in their purchasing power. The in- 
crease in railroad earnings shows an increase in other activities 
in Alaska of a greater amount than the figures at first indicate, 
because less goods were brought in and sold to the railroad em- 
ployees, by reason of the payroll decrease, than in the previous 
vear 

The average number of employees for 1925 was 981 and 980 
for 1926. 

Condition of the property, road, structures, and equipment at 
the end of the fiscal year 1926 is in general better than it was at 
the close of the previous fiscal year, but no unnecessary expendi- 
tures have been made for maintaining a higher standard of ex- 
cellency than in the previous year. The standard adopted pro- 
vides for keeping our track in safe condition for maintaining a 
maximum speed of 35 miles an hour with safety, except where 
grade, curvature, danger of falling rocks, or other conditions re- 
quire in the interest of safety a lower speed limit. 

The train service has also been performed on the same basis as 
in the past year, except that where equipment was available for 
gas-car service, substitution has been made for steam service. 





“Gilt Edge Express,” N. Y., N. H. & H., Near Canton, Mass. 
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The service consists of two mixed trains; that is, trains with 
passenger equipment which also handle freight cars to the ex- 
tent that such cars can be handled and schedule maintained, per 
week in each direction between Seward and Fairbanks, with an 
additional train on Sunday in each direction between Anchorage 
and Seward. During the summer months, and a weekly motor 
car service, also during the summer season, between Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. Additional passenger service is performed only 
when there are enough passengers to warrant such service, con- 
sisting of motor cars or steam trains, run as excursions or on 
charter, making special trips, the majority chartering these cars 
being fishing parties. On the Chickaloon branch mixed service 
of two trains a week in both directions is performed; on the 
Chatanika branch mixed service of twice a week during the en- 
tire year is performed, with such additional service in the sum- 
mer as the business offered justifies. At the present time a 
round trip each week day is made. Freight service on the 
main line between Seward and Fairbanks is performed as nearly 
as possible only when there is sufficient freight tonnage offered 
for transportation to justify the running of a train. 

The development in traffic is gratifying, not only in showing 
a marked increase over the traffic of last year, but more particu- 
larly as it reflects a general development of the territory, and 
that encouraging progress is being made in producing and mar- 
keting the resources of the territory. 

FINANCIAL 

Passenger revenue from rail operation for the fiscal year 
amounted to $202,834, an increase over the previous year of 
$31,282, or 12.5 per cent. Freight revenue was $566,811, an in- 
crease of $154,617, or 37.5 per cent. Rail-operation revenue 
from all sources was $994,355, an increase of $196,915 or 24.7 per 
cent. 

Passenger revenue from river-boat operation amounted to 
$17,643, an increase over the previous year of $970, or 5.2 per 
cent. Freight revenue, $25,828, an increase of $5,850, or 29.3 per 
cent. All river-boat operation was $73,157, an increase of $9,360, 
or 14.7 per cent. 

Revenue from all sources, including non-operating revenue, 
was $1,063,553, an increase of $204,762, or 23.2 per cent. 

Rail-line expenses for ordinary maintenance and operation for 
the fiscal year was $1,850,527, or a decrease over the previous 
year of $193,587, or 9.5 per cent. Including replacement, the ex- 
pense was $1,981,833, a decrease of $342,322, or 14.3 per cent. 

River-boat expense was $106,225, a decrease of $2,460, or 2.3 
per cent. 

Total expense for rail line and river boats was $2,088,058, a 
decrease of $344,786, or 14.2 per cent. 

Deficit for rail operation, $856,173, a decrease of $390,502, or 
31.2 per cent; river-boat operation, $33,068, a decrease of $11,- 
822, or 26.4 per cent; total deficit for rail and river boat opera- 
tion, $889,241, or 31.1 per cent. 

Total deficit for all expenditures, except those charged to 
capital account, $1,017,860, a decrease of $557,289, or 35.4 per 
cent. 

Total deficit for all expenditures, including charges to capital 
account,. $1,690,751, a decrease of $379,081, or 18.3 per cent. 


o Sad o bad 
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Development Association Meets 






Public relations work, agricultural and industrial 
development given consideration 


GRICULTURAL, industrial and public relations 
work, in addition to immigration, marketing and 
real estate, were given thorough consideration 

at the 18th semi-annual meeting of the American Rail- 
way Development Association, held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on December 2 and 3, and attended by 
200 representatives of the railroads of the United States, 
Canada, Africa and Mexico. Both the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the first day consisted of general 
meetings of the industrial, agricultural and public rela- 
tions sections at which addresses were made on stock 
raising, dairying, agriculture and public relations. On 
the morning of the second day the association attended 
a meeting of publicity and public relations representa- 
tives of the western railways at the Union League Club, 
and discussed the farmer sentiment in general. Sec- 
tional meetings took place in the afternoon of the same 
day, the public relations section remaining in session 
with the publicity and public relations representatives at 
the Union League Club. 

A new secretary and second vice-president were elected 
at this meeting, the former being M. C. Burton, indus- 
trial conimissioner of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and the latter H. W. Byerly, general immigration agent 
of the Northern Pacific. W. H. Hill, who has been 
appointed assistant manager of stock yards of the New 
York Central, tendered his resignation as president for 
the reason that his new occupation was not within the 
activities of the Development Association, but the mem- 
bership would not accept the resignation. 


General Meetings Discuss Many Subjects 


At the general meetings addresses were made by E. S. 
Bayard, editor of the National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. L. Burlingham, assistant general 
manager of the Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago; John M. 
Guild, general secretary of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, and Walfred Lindstrom, president of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association, Pleasant Lake, Ind. A 
talk on public relations was made by P. T. White, 
general superintendent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Indianapolis, Ind., while Rush Lewis, 
field representative of the Dairymen’s League, New 
York, spoke -on the dairying situation and L. 5. Tenny 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, addressed the meet- 
ing on the general agricultural situation. P. G. Reding- 
ton, assistant forester of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, gave a definite plan of action whereby the railroads 
can aid reforestation. L. H. Worthley, United States 
administrator, European Corn Borer Control, spoke on 
the subject “How Shall We Meet the Corn Borer 
Menace?” Dr..C. D. Lowe of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, spoke on marketing. 

Mr. Burlingham outlined the opportunities of the pres- 
ent day youth in agriculture, comparing the conveniences 
of present day farming with those of 1890, and attack- 
ing the erroneous impressions of the conditions of agri- 
culture formed during the past few years. He said that 
agriculture is not in mental, moral, political and financial 
decadence and that American agriculture will not fail, 
as too much depends on it for the country to continue 
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to permit inequalities in the commercial scheme of things 
seriously to handicap its advance. Farming is starting 
up the scale; urban industries, in the main, after an 
unprecedented period of high prices and high wages, 
are only holding their rates of progress, not gaining. 

Mr. Guild spoke on the industrial development of 
cities, giving suggestions for carrying on the work. He 
said that what chambers of commerce need is a full 
understanding of the fundamentals of industrial develop- 
ment, getting away from over-enthusiastic propaganda 
and giving more attention to the economics involved. 
The chambers of commerce should know more about 
business and trade conditions and the trend of industries 
and prepare themselves to meet the keen competition 
that is all around. In addition he said that good city 
government and the welfare of the worker, substantial 
public improvements and proper housing are all-impor- 
tant factors. Chambers of commerce should know about 
available markets. 

Mr. Tenny, in outlining the general agricultural situ- 
ation in America, expressed a satisfactory condition. 
“Looking back over the changes that have taken place 
since the general depression of 1921-22,” he said, “it was 
possible to state at the beginning of this season that 
the economic position of the agricultural industry as a 
whole was one of considerable improvement over the 
years of the depression, but still one of incomplete re- 
covery from the effects of that depression. Now that 
the present season is sufficiently advanced and a good 
part of the 1926 production already marketed, we may 
say that last year marked the temporary peak in the 
post-depression improvement and that this season’s farm 
operations will result in a moderate decline from the 
recent gains.” 

Mr. Redington. in discussing reforestation before the 
agricultural section, suggested (1) that the railroads 
make a drive for the reduction of fires along rights-of- 
way and at the same time, through their extension activi- 
ties, assist other extension agencies to change the point 
of view of people towards forest fires; (2) give con- 
structive thought to and proper participation in the 
timber growing program in their respective territories 
and educate the woods owner; and (3) continue the 
work they have already started on the woods waste side 
of the problem and supplement this by intensive regional 
studies of wood waste. 


A Favorable Farmer Sentiment Was Reported 
at Joint Public Relations Meeting 


At the meeting with publicity and public relations 
representatives of western railways, Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age, served as chairman. Owing 
to the illness of C. H. Markham, chairman of the West- 
ern Railway Committee, Mr. Dunn read a letter from 
Mr. Markham in which he urged the railways to spare 
no reasonable afforts, first, to help the farmers solve the 
problems of agriculture in order that the prosperity of 
the farmer may be increased and second, to inform the 
farmers regarding railway matters in order to cause 
farmer sentiment to favor reasonable regulation of rail- 
ways. 

J. B. Lamson, agricultural development agent of the 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, opened the discussion on 
farmer sentiment and the farmers’ conditions in general. 
According to*Mr. Lamson, the farmer’s mental attitude 
moves up and down like a barometer, in sympathy 
with his financial status. In times of prosperity he 
is optimistic, big-hearted and a free spender. When hard 
times come he is irritable, sensitive about his condition 
and willing to believe that all other lines of business 
have combined against him to try to take away the little 
that he has. He also said that questionnaires sent to 
farmers by the Farm Journal asking whether they favor 
having the government sell surplus crops in foreign 
countries, taxing all farmers who raise these crops, to 
cover the loss, showed 1,696 in favor and 3,167 op- 
posed. Replies to another questionnaire asking whether 
hey favor lowering tariff duties on manufactured goods 
from foreign countries even if tariff duties on foreign 
farm products would also be lowered, showed 1,234 in 
favor and 3,571 opposed. 

In the discussion that followed a general improve- 
ment in farmer sentiment was reported. O. K. Quivey, 
general agricultural agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
suggested that a transportation school of two or three 
days’ duration should be held during the annual farmers’ 
week which takes place in practically all states, so that 
the work of the public relations officers of the railroads 
might be brought to the attention of the group of men 
who work between the railroads and the farmers. This 
group of men should include county agents, agricultural 
extension representatives and the members of the agri- 
cultural colleges. O. J. Shorley, a North Dakota farmer. 
expressed the sentiment of farmers in that territory as 
being favorable toward the railroads. He also said 
North Dakota farmers have long realized that the rail- 
roads of the country are carrying their share of the 
taxation burden. 
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Car Lighting Generators 
of Reduced Weight 


AR lighting generators manufactured by the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New 
Haven, Conn., are now being made with drawn 

steel magnetic frames in place of the cast steel frames 
used previously. The reduction of weight effected by 
this change amounts to about ten per cent of the weight 
of the generator, including the supporting lug and 
pulley. The actual weight reduction for different types 
»)f machines amounts to about 50 Ib. This is offered as 
one factor toward reducing dead weight of cars and as 
an aid to handling generators in the shop. It is also ex- 
pected to show an increase in belt life as the strain on 
belt fasteners caused by coupling shocks will be reduced. 

The drawn steel frames are made up of three parts, the 
pulley end housing, the commutator end housing and the 
center part, approximately 1 in. thick. The field yoke 

















Safety Car Lighting Generator with Drawn-Steel Frame 


or center portion is made by rolling a flat slab of steel 
of the proper magnetic quality into the form of a cylin- 
der and welding the edges. It is then worked by a die 
to bring it into perfect cylindrical form. The end hous- 
ings are drawn from 9/32-in. steel into the necessary 
cup form and openings for the heads and inspection holes 
are sheared out in large presses. Finally the field yoke 
is machined and the end housings secured to it by fusion 
welding. After the frame has been completed as de- 
scribed, it is machined to get the proper diameter for 
the application of the poles for the head fits and is drilled 
and tapped. 

The generator suspension remains essentially un- 
changed except for the supporting lug. This instead of 
being cast as a part of the frame is now made of pressed 
steel and is secured to the generator frame by eight steel 
bolts. Grease lubricated bronze suspension bearings in- 
sure free swinging of the generator. 

All of the features of interchangeability of parts have 
been retained so that with three drawn steel frames and 
six armatures it is possible to have machines of six dif- 
ferent capacities, varying from one to four kilowatts. 
The distance from the center line of the car to the center 
line of the pulley is the same on all machines so that a 
small machine can be replaced by a larger one without 
changing the axle pulley or the suspension frame. 
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The Canadian Railway Club will hold its next meeting on 
December 14 at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, when a paper 
will be read on “Lubricants and Lubrication,” by J. Duguid, 
engineer of tests for the Galena Signal Oil Company, Frank- 
lin, Pa. 


The Eoc’ety of Terminal Engineers will meet in the En- 
gineering Societies’ building, New York, at 8 p. m. on De- 
cember 14 at which time an illustrated lecture on ‘Preserva- 
tion of Marine Structures” will be delivered by Col. W. G. 
Atwood. 


The Western Railway Club will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, December 20, at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. The meeting will be preceded by the usual Dutch 
treat dinner. The speaker of the evening will be W. E. 
Woodard, vice-president of the Lima Locomotive Works. 
who will discuss “Locomotive Design in Relation to Modern 
Operating Conditions.” Mr. Woodard will show a thotion 
picture in connection with his address. 


J. P. Hoelzel, president of the Gary Screw & Bolt Com- 
pany, entertained a large party of railway and railway supply 
men at a buffet supper at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago, on 
the evening of December 1, in honor of E. A. Clifford, re- 
cently appointed general purchasing agent of the Chicago & 
North Western and Norman C. Naylor, recently appointed 
district sales manager of the American Locomotive Company 
and the Railway Steel Spring Company. 


Correction 


The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission concerning 
the installation of signals on the railroads during 1925, published 
in the Railway Age of November 20, page 1006 was in error in 
that the signals on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific were re- 
ported as being of the color-position light type whereas the 
aspect indicates color only and not position. 


Canadian Clerks’ Wage Case to Be Arbitrated 


D. R. C. Maclean, a Winnipeg lawyer, has been named chair- 
man of the Board of Conciliation which will arbitrate the dis- 
pute over wages and working conditions between railway clerks, 
freight handlers and station employes on the eastern and 
western lines of the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National. 
David Campbell of Winnipeg will represent the employees, and 
J. B. Coyne, a Winnipeg lawyer, will sit for the railways. 
In the absence of any joint recommendation, the Minister of 
Labor has appointed Mr. Maclean chairman. The dispute ef- 
fects 6.300 men directly. who are members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc. They 
are asking the adoption of their new schedule of wages and 
working corditions. 


The Positive Meet on the U. & D. 


The Ulster & Delaware, running three first-class trains each 
way daily, except Sunday, has adopted the “positive meet”; that 
is to say, a paragraph has been added to Rule 83 to the effect 
that trains must wait indefinitely at meeting points for opposing 
trains of the same class, unless otherwise directed by train order. 
At meeting points, eastward trains, both regular and extra, take 
the siding, unless otherwise directed. Rules 71, 72 and 88 have 
been modified accordingly. This road, from Kingston, N. Y., on 
the Hudson river, westward to Oneonta, N. Y., is 107 miles long, 
and runs usually two freight trains a day each way, which are 
always run as extras. During the summer season the number 
of passenger trains is about doubled. L. Phelps, the superin- 
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tendent, states that the positive meet, which has been in opera- 
tion since September 12, has proved highly satisfactory; the 
dispatchers and trainmen are reported much pleased with the 
change. There was a failure of wires during a severe storm 
last month but without any ill effect in this connection. Prior 
to the adoption of the change, each man in the train service was 
examined to make sure that the modified rules were clearly 
understood. 


Health on the Central of Georgia 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Central of Georgia, speaking 
of the surgical department of that road, and recounting various 
activities of the department in the promotion of sanitary meas- 
ures in the territory along the line of the road, suggests that 
the department might be more accurately described as the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Welfare. Since 1919, waste 
land has been reclaimed and drainage improved so that malaria 
has been measurably controlled. The records of 23 crews of 
trackmen on the southwestern division of the road, in 1919, show 
that 503 days’ time were lost because of malaria alone; while 
in 1921 the same crews lost but 8&3 days. Bridge and building 
crews on that division in 1919, lost 605 days from malaria; in 
1922, only 21 days. The warfare against mosquitos, conducted 
by the railroad, has encouraged numerous communities to follow 
the road’s example in draining and oiling. The road deals ac- 
tively with typhoid and hookworm, furnishing free inoculation 
to employees. By education in first aid and other safety meas- 
ures, the loss of time of injured employees (average) has been 
reduced from 27.8 days to 8 days. The chief surgeon of the 
company is Dr. Craig Barrow. 


U. P. Wins Harriman Medal 
for Second Consecutive Year 


For the second consecutive year the Union Pacific System has 
been awarded the E. H. Harriman Gold Medal for the most 
conspicuous accident prevention work in America during the 
last year. The award was made on the basis of records sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission showing that not 
a single passenger was killed on this railroad system during 
1925, though it operated more than 53,000,000 locomotive miles 
and more than a billion passenger miles; that only 5 employees 
were killed in non-train accidents, including shop accidents of 
all kinds; and only 407 employees were injured, in such accidents 
during 105,000,000 man-hours of work during 1925; and that in 
train and train service accidents only 24 employees were killed 
in 53,000,000 locomotive miles of operation. 

The silver replica of the Harriman Medal was awarded to 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern as having done the best safety 
work of the year among roads operating between 1,000,000 and 
10,000,090 locomotive miles and the bronze replica of the Harri- 
man Medal was awarded to the Green Bay & Western as the 
most conspicuous example of successful accident prevention work 
among roads operating under one million locomotive miles during 
the same year. 

The awards were made by a committee consisting of John J. 
Esch, Interstate Commerce Commissioner; R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association; Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age; Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics; F. D. Underwood, president 
of the Erie, who was advisor to the committee; and Arthur 
Williams, president of the Arrerican Museum of Safety, who 
was the committee’s chairman. 

In announcing these decisions Mr. Williams said: “The statis- 
tics examined by the committee of awards show a remarkable 
record of accident prevention on practically all of the railroads 
of America. 

(Continued on page 1184) 
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General News Department 
(Continued from page 1177) 


“A study of Interstate Commerce Commission records shows 
for the period of 1907 to 1924 inclusive, a reduction of 81 per 
cent in the total number of casualties resulting from collisions 
on steam railroads with an accumulative saving of 87,000 casual- 
ties; including the year 1925 these statistics show that in 18 
years more than 95,000 casualties—that is, deaths and serious 
injuries—were averted as a result of the organized accident 
prevention work of American railroads. In addition to this 
saving of life and limb it is apparent from recent authoritative 
statistics that during the last 4 years there has been a financial 
saving of more than $116,000,000 to the railroads of the country 
as a result of this reduction of accidents. 

“It was brought out at the meeting of the committee of award 
that in the case of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern not a single 
passenger or employee had been killed in either train or train 
service accidents during 1925, despite an exposure of 1,830,000 
locomotive miles and 6,000,000 man-hours of work in its shops. 

“This railroad has operated during the last 3 years without a 
single death and without the loss of an arm, hand, eye, leg or 
foot to any employee or passenger—a truly remarkable record. 
One of the car repair shops of this road where, approximately, 
2000 cars are repaired a month has not had an injury causing 
the loss of even one day’s time in more than 8 years; this 
despite the fact that the road moved more than 21,000,000 tons 
of iron ore and other freight during the last year and employed 
an average of 2700 men during the year.” 

This year for the first time all the railroads of the country 
were automatically entered into the competition, the committee 
of award basing its decision primarily on the accident reports 
which the roads are required to submit to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The medals are offered annually by Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, to stimulate interest in permanently organized 
activities for the prevention of accidents to employees as well as 
to passengers on steam railroads. 

The Green Bay & Western Railroad, it was reported also 
had gone through the entire year without a fatality from any 
cause and with an accidental injury to only one employe and 
to only 4 other persons in train or train service accidents. 

The Harriman Gold Medal has previously been awarded as 
follows: 

1913—Southern Pacific Company. 

1914—New York Central Lines. 

1915—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 

1916—Alabama Great Southern. 

1925—Union Pacific System. 


Canadian Trainmen’s Wage Dispute 
Settled—Details Not Announced 


Adjustment of the difficulties between the Canadian rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order 
of Railroad Conductors was completed in Montreal late last 
week, and the threatened strike of the employees has been 
averted. 

The employees wanted more money, and when refused the 
United States rates for men in similar capacities in the United 
States, took a strike vote, and over 90 per cent of the men 
voted to authorize their executives to call a strike. Following 
this decision negotiations were resumed, with Ottawa interven- 
ing, and further conferences were held, at which Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian National and E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific, met S. N. Berry, 
senior vice-president of the Order of Railroad Conductors, and 
W. J. Babe, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. The conclusion reached was that increases in part should 
be granted. The extent of these increases is not disclosed in 
either statement, one having been issued by E. W. Beatty and 
Sir Henry Thornton jointly, and the other by the employees’ 
leader. However, both sides make it clear that the increases 
to be granted are not what were asked, and it is also laid down 
in the statement by the railway presidents that the principle of 
acceptance of the United States railroad wage standards is not 
a matter for acceptance, ipso facto, by Canadian roads. In the 
statement issued by the two presidents, reference is made to 
anticipated demands of other classes of railway labor. 





December 11, 1926 


The manifesto of the men states that their wishes have not 
been fully met. 

Rates of pay in train service in Canada have ben approxi- 
mately the same as those which prevailed in the United States 
prior to the adoption on most roads of the so-called “New York 
Central basis.” 


Premium Payments Abolished in C. N. R. Shops 
At Instance of Co-operative Committee 


Abolition of the bonus or premium system in all shops of the 
Canadian National with the payment from December 8 of an 
increase of two cents per hour to employees thus affected, is 
announced in a statement made public on December 5 by S. J. 
Hungerford, vice-president in charge of operation. 

The statement follows: 

“Following the amalgamation of the various railways now 
constituting the Canadian National Railways System, there was 
found, as would naturally be expected, many variations in prac- 
tice and method. Obviously, uniformity was both necessary and 
desirable under the new conditions and the management has been 
progressively studying each of the questions involved with a 
view to selecting that method which was considered the best 
available for the particular purpose, or, as an alternative, the 
development of an entirely new one for adoption throughout 
the system. 

“Among the many variations in practice, it was found that 
at some of the older repair shops, a so-called premium pay- 
ment plan had been in vogue, to a greater or less extent for many 
years, whereby those working under the plan were paid an 
amount in addition to the regular hourly wage, for output in 
excess of an established standard, whereas in the shops on the 
greater part of the system, the usual hourly wage system only 
was in effect. 

“At the beginning of 1925, a plan of co-operation between the 
federated shop trades and the management of the Canadian 
National Railways was inaugurated which had, among other 
objectives, the more efficient operation of shops; stabilization of 
employment as far as practicable; and the study and develop- 
ment of those matters related to shop operations of mutual benefit 
to employer and employees. To this end, committees consisting 
of a substantially equal number of foreman or other local super- 
visory officers and representative workmen selected by the em- 
ployees themselves in the respective shops, have since held meet- 
ings at regular intervals, at which all suggestions relating to 
the work and surrounding circumstances excepting wages and 
conditions related thereto, have been studied and discussed, with 
the result that substantial improvements of mutual interest to 
both parties to the plan have been secured. In addition to the 
various local mixed committees, a similar committee has been 
established on each general manager’s region and also one for the 
entire system, to deal with questions of a general rather than 
a local character. 

“Among the various questions considered by the system com- 
mittee is the premium plan of payment in comparison with the 
fixed hourly wage basis and as a result of these studies, the 
conclusion has been reached that while the premium plan is 
attractive theoretically and operates satisfactorily in factories 
where large numbers of new articles of similar design are being 
produced, it is very difficult to administer in railway shops where 
by far the greater proportion of the work consists of refitting 
worn parts rather than manufacturing new ones, and under these 
conditions, it is not as generally satisfactory as the hourly wage 
basis and has certain inherent objectionable features in-so-far 
as railway repair work is concerned. 

“The operation of the co-operative plan has now reached such 
a stage that the bonus system has ceased to be either advan- 
tageous or attractive. Therefore the management regards it 
as eminently just that the premium system should be abandoned 
and an appropriate bonus, in addition to the hourly rate, be paid, 
as a recognition of their co-operative effort, to all employees of 
the Canadian National Railways in the mechanical department 
covered by Wage Agreement No. 6, between the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada and the federated shop trades. 

“Therefore, in pursuance of this decision, the bonus or premium 
system is abolished in all of the shops of the Canada National 
Railways, and effective December 8, 1926, all of the employees 
referred to in the above paragraph will receive an increase over 
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and above their present hourly rate of two cents per hour, in 
lieu of the premium previously disbursed. 

“Under the new method, the company will not pay the work- 
men, in the aggregate, any more than has been paid hitherto, 
and in addition will secure certain other economies. Having 
regard to all of the factors involved, it is confidently believed 
that this change in practice will, on the whole be of benefit to 
both the railway and the employees concerned.” 


Appropriations Recommended for I. C. C. 


Appropriations for the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
amount of $6,104,967 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 
are recommended by the Budget Bureau in the message trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President. The appropriation for the 
present year is $6,153,157. 

To the amount appropriated for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year 1927, as above stated, should be 
added $546,680.97 made available for expenditure in that year 
from appropriations for previous years. The comparable amount 
available for expenditure in the fiscal year 1927 is therefore 
$6,699,837.97 and the net reduction in the 1928 estimates is 
$594,870.97, according to the explanation accompanying the 
estimates. 

For the general work involved in the execution of laws to 
regulate commerce $2,376,939 is allowed, which is $58,279 over 
the appropriation for 1927. This is made up, on the one hand, 
of an increase of approximately $67,000 in the rental of the 
building occupied by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, and provision for four additional attorneys to be 
employed on formal complaints, and, on the other hand, of a 
reduction of approximately $36,000 in the gross amount allowed 
for personal services, which is made possible by taking advantage 
of the amount which will possibly accrue’ during the year by 
reason of salary lapses due to vacancies, leave of absence with- 
out pay, and like causes. 

For the work in connection with the investigation of accounts 
of carriers $1,023,205 is allowed, which is a reduction of $12,064 
under the appropriation for 1927 and $276,064 less than is author- 
ized to be expended in that year, including $264,000 unexpended 
balance from 1926 brought forward. The present force on 
accounts work is made up of 280 persons at salaries aggregating 
$796,270. It is proposed to reduce the force to 267 persons, but 
to increase the salaries of those remaining to $816,055. From 
this latter amount is deducted possible salary lapses estimated at 
$13,908, resulting in a net increase in salary payments of $5,777. 
This is more than overcome, however, and the net reduction 
of $12,064 effected, by means of decreased allowances for supplies, 
travel, and other incidental items. 

For the related activities of safety-device inspection, signal 
and train control devices, and locomotive inspection the aggregate 
allowances for 1928 are $29,230 in excess of the appropriations 
for 1927. This is made up of $42,704 increase in allowance for 
subsistence expenses of employees on a travel status to conform 
to the new uniform travel regulation recently adopted and a re- 
duction of $13,474 for possible salary lapses. 

The allowance for the valuation of property of carriers is 
$1,306,325, which is $121,635 less than the appropriation for 
1927 and $404,315.97 less than is authorized to be expended in 
that year, including $282,680.97 unexpended balance brought for- 
ward from previous years. The amount allowed conforms to 
the estimate of funds previously made for the last year of the 
three-year program for finishing this valuation work, including 
recapture work and work under “Order No. 3,” as follows: 


Completing the primary valuation............ $915,264 
, PPerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrir tier 253,600 
Work under “Order No. 3”.............e.08- 137,350 

1,306,214 


In arriving at the allowance of $1,306,325 this $1,306,214 was 
augmented by $28,000 for increased subsistence allowance for 
employees on a travel status and reduced by $27,889 for possible 
salary lapses. 

The allowance for printing and binding is $150,000, which is 
a reduction of $10,000 below the appropriation for 1927. 

For the Board of Mediation the Bureau recommends $390,000, 
as compared with $285,220 for this year. 
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Railway Earnings and Expenses 


The net railway operating income of Class I railroads in 
October was $146,099,828, which for that month was at the 
annual rate of return of 5.45 per cent on their property invest- 
ment, according to reports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In October last year, net railway operating income 
was $137,999,971, or 5.26 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the month were $608,798,659, compared 
with $591,268,471 in October last year, or an increase of three 
per cent. Operating expenses were $414,708,774, an increase 
of 1.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in October paid $37,359,166 in taxes, an in- 
crease of $3,452,084 or 10 per cent over the same month in 
1925. This brought the total tax bill of the Class I railroads 
for the first ten months this year to $329,379,169, an increase of 
$29,643,944 or i0 per cent. 

Eleven Class I railroads operated at a loss in October this 
year, of which seven were in the Eastern district, one in the 
Southern district and three in the Western district. 

For the first ten months in 1926 the net railway operating 
income was $1,035,475,630, at the rate of 5.25 per cent on 
property investment, as compared with $936,960,604, or 4.86 per 
cent, for the corresponding period of last year. 

Operating revenues for the ten months amounted to 
$5,363,140,570, an increase of 4.5 per cent. Operating expenses 
were $3,907,340,652, an increase of 2.6 per cent. 

Net railway operating income by districts for the first ten 
months with the percentage of return based on property in- 
vestment on an annual basis has been as follows: 


SOO TE Ps o.oo eo cccnccads cuvcccs $38,567,402 5.04% 
ie ce wewkwhe ce Neeneek 188,713,254 5.56% 
Comtrnl Teeter TOG... cc cc scccccsecceces 220,684,429 5.34% 
IO iio iesdid es ensneecencue 74,712,540 9.04% 
rc. oo. ee er 522,677,625 5.74% 
Total Southern District..........cccccess 136,405,938 5.76% 
FR re rere 112,100,112 4.10% 
Central Western Region... ....ccccccccccces 182,669,117 4.88% 
ER ere a 81,622,838 4.63% 
URE WOOO TIMINOUR . oo 0c - cvcwesesusses 376,392,067 4.57% 
SD SE ornre we keine e%deetadbudaead $1.035,475,630 5.25% 


The rate of return on property investment for the five years 
ending with October, 1926, has averaged 4.45 per cent per year. 

The net for the Class I railroads in the Eastern district dur- 
ing the first ten months was $522,677,625, at the rate of 5.74 
per cent, as compared with $468,631,655, or 5.25 per cent, last 
year. Operating revenues were $2,686,009,806, an increase of 
5.4 per cent, while operating expenses were $1,966,972,553, an 
increase of 3.3 per cent. For October the net railway operating 
income was $67,112,024, compared with $56,683,290 in October 
last year. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district during ten months 
had a net of $136,405,938 at rate of 5.76 per cent, as compared 
with $137,641,471, at the rate of 6.08 per cent, last year. 
Operating revenues amounted to $730,734,724, an increase of 4.6 
per cent, while operating expenses totaled $538,748,200, an in- 
crease of 5.4 per cent. 

The net in October amounted to $15,829,689, while in the 
same month last year it was $17,828,513. 

Complete returns except for the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
showed that the Class I railroads in the Western district for 
the first ten months had a net of $376,392,067, at the rate of 
4.57 per cent, as compared with $330,687,478, at the rate of 4.08 
per cent last year. Operating revenues amounted to 
$1,946,396,040, an increase of 3.3 per cent, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,401,619,899, an increase of five-tenths of one 
per cent. For October the net amounted to $63,158,115. The net 
in October last year totaled $63,488,168. 

The summary for the Class I railroads as a whole follows: 


Crass I RarLtroaps—UniItTep States 
Month of October 


1926 1925 
Ce SN os cae edhwente neues $608,798,659 $591,268,471 
CE IIS ni i damn den auc 414,708,774 410,240,992 
BE. cateuk ds ebnentanec ks ses kb emis 37,359,166 33,907,082 
Net railway operating income........... 146,099,828 137,999,971 
I So 6 get eae ee a aera 68.12 69.38 
Rate of return on property investment. ... 5.45% 5.26% 
Ten Months Ended October 31 
NE RO nn cin ct ekenne peaks $5,363,140.570 $5,131,597,622 
COREY QUOD ooccvnccavescevvcese 3,907 340,652 3,810,054,428 
PE ns asubedshedieas eonseeds 06ceeen 329,379,169 299,735,225 


Net railway operating income...... 1,035,475,630 936,960.604 
7 


CT SED cs cks .ecksbsescasictoncte _ 72.86 74.25 
Rate of return on property investment.... 5.25% 4.86% 
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Construction of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project is more feasible than the proposed “all- 
\merican” canal via the Hudson river, according to a report 
of the Board of Army Engineers submitted to Congress on 
December 6 in compliance with a resolution asking a resurvey 
of the projects. 

Figures prepared by the National Coal Association from pre- 
liminary car loading reports show that the tonnage of bituminous 
coal mined during the week ended December 4 exceeded all 
previous records. The estimated output, subject to revision, is 
14,900,006 net tons. The largest output in any preceding week 
was that of November 20, for which the Bureau of Mines re- 
ported tonnage at 14,282,000 net tons. Production during Thanks- 
giving week was 13,409,000 net tons. 


In a complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Inland Waterways Corporation, the government 
organization operating barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers, the commission is asked to order the railroads to join 
the barge line operating in the upper section of the river, between 
St. Louis and St. Paul-Minneapolis, in establishing reasonable 
maximum joint through rates between Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
points on the railroad lines in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and 
Iowa, via Dubuque, la. The commission is also asked to re- 
quire the establishment of reasonable and equitable divisions of 
such joint rates. 


The Erie, in conjunction with the Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Agriculture, has recently operated a Better Bull special 
train through northwestern Ohio, visiting Wren, Ohio City, 
Spencerville, Alger, Galion, Marion, Richwood, North Lewis- 
burg, Urbana and Dayton during the 10 days it was on the 
road. Approximately 20,000 persons visited the exhibit of pure 
bred bulls and prize-winning cows and listened to talks on herd 
improvement and better feeding. Forty pure bred Jersey, Hol- 
stein, Guernsey and Ayrshire yearling bulls were sold for prices 
ranging from $75 to $225 each. Twelve bulls were given away 
during the campaign by public spirited individuals and organiza- 
tions in the places visited. 


F. C. Reilly has been appointed assistant to the traffic manager 
of the Mississippi- Warrior Service, with jurisdiction over solicita- 
tion in the St. Louis territory, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. H. E, Ruddiman, has been appointed assistant to the 
traffic manager, with jurisdiction over solicitation in the territory 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and west of the Mis- 
sissippi river north of St. Louis territory to and including inter- 
mountain territory, with headquarters at Chicago.: J. W. Mooney 
has been appointed assistant to the traffic manager, with juris- 
diction over solicitation in the territory south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers and south of St. Louis territory, west to and 
including the Pacific coast, with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


Boys and girls who were winners of the boys’ and girls’ club 
contest on the subject of field crops, livestock gardening and 
domestic work conducted by the railways during the year, 
attended the International Livestock Exposition and the National 
Boys’ and Girls’ Congress in Chicago held during the week of 
November 27 to December 4. Those attending had demonstrated 
their usefulness in some line of work which they had under- 
taken and were awarded free transportation to the exposition. 
A dinner was given to the winners on December 2, with the 
railroads as hosts; and Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, made an address at the banquet. He told of his 
own experiences as a boy on the farm and dwelt on the apparent 
carelessness of many farmers and the neglect which he has 
noted in his travels. 


The proposed reduction of six cents per 100 lb. in the freight 
rates on grain and grain products from Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth to eastern points (announced some weeks ago by 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Soo Line) was vigorously 
opposed by representatives of the milling interests of Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, Sioux City and southwestern grain 
cities at the concluding session of the oral argument before the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission on December 2. The tariffs 
proposing the reduction had been suspended by the commission 
on the protests of these interests and the eastern railroads. All 
of the counsel for the objecting milling interests pointed out the 
extreme delicacy of the adjustment of the grain rates as between 
competing grain centers and declared that the reduction, which 
is sought by the Minneapolis interests and the two railroads to 
meet what they say is an undue advantage possessed by the 
Duluth market, would discriminate against competing markets. 


Chicago Shippers’ Conference 


The Chicago Shippers’ Conference, at a meeting on Decem- 
ber 8, adopted a resolution supporting the rivers and harbors bill. 
The Gooding amendment recently proposed in Congress was 
condemned. It was announced that the railroads and shippers 
have reached an agreement as to the class freight rates and the 
relationship of classes, to apply in Western Trunk Line territory, 
and that a plan for the adjustment of class rates will be pre- 
sented at a meeting to be held at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on 
December 16. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wants Lower Freight Rates 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual 
report, includes the following on the subject of railroad freight 
rates : 

“Transportation charges, although not overhead in the proper 
sense of that term, nevertheless are often a burdensome, uncon- 
trollable factor in farm business. Farm commodity prices espe- 
cially in areas distant from markets, are seriously depressed by 
high freight rates. It is my conviction, often stated, that we 
must have substantial readjustments in freight rates. There 
have been no freight rate reductions of importance on agricul- 
tural commodities in the last year. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s index of freight rates indicates that they are still 58 
per cent higher than before the war. It is instructive to com- 
pare this figure with the index for farm commodity prices, 
which in September stood at only 34 per cent above the pre- 
war level.” 


B. & M. Leases Boston Waterfront Facilities 


The Boston & Maine has leased its Hoosac tunnel docks, 
Mystic wharf and certain other Boston waterfront properties to 
the Mystic Terminal Company, which has been operating the 
coal discharging towers at Mystic wharf for the last three 
months. 

E. S. French, president of the terminal company, in a statement 
announcing its policy, says that it is planned to take steps “imme- 
diately to modernize the equipment and practices at the terminals.” 

Existing rates, rules and regulations as to the wharves, ele- 
vators and other facilities will continue, with a nominal dockage 
charge similar to those at other ports, on vessels using the 
terminals after January 1. The improved facilities and methods, 
Mr. French states, should more than offset the dockage charges, 
in lessening the time that vessels are tied up at the docks, and 
in reducing handling and other terminal costs. 


Canadian Railway Board Has Many Rate Cases 


So many applications and cross-applications are now before 
the Canadian Railway Board in its hearing of the case arising 
out of the instruction to the Board by the government for a 
general equalization of freight rates and the removal as far 
as possible of discrimination against given areas in Canada 
that it has become a labyrinth. Last week the Board’s final 
hearing in the general case opened at Ottawa with a large array 
of lawyers for the railways and the various applicants. It 
will be adjourned on December 17 for the Christmas vacation 
and resume immediately afterwards. The prospect is that this 
case will occupy the Board for some weeks. When that is 
disposed of there is an order from the government to provide 
for such freight rates as will facilitate the movement of 
Canadian-mined coal from Alberta and the Maritime provinces 
to Ontario and Quebec, also an order to provide rates that will 
facilitate a larger movement of freight through Canadian, 
especially Atlantic seaports. When that is completed there is 
to be heard an application from the Canadian express companies 
for approval of a higher scale of rates. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Argument on Grain Rates 


Oral arguments were heard by the entire membership of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington on December 1 
and 2 on the proposals of the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to reduce rates on 
grain and grain products from Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth 
to eastern points by six cents per hundred pounds, for the pur- 
pose of regaining part of the traffic these roads say that they 
and Minneapolis have lost to Duluth and the rail and water lines 
because of the change in the relation of the rates made during 
the war. The tariffs were suspended by the commission on 
protests by the eastern and other western railroads and by milling 
interests at Duluth, Chicago, Kansas City, Buffalo and other 
points. 


Sugar Rates Unreasonable, Says Examiner 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made public a 
proposed report by Examiner Frank M. Weaver recommending 
findings to be made by the commission in its Southeastern 
sugar rate investigation. The examiner recommends finding 
unreasonable the all-rail rates on sugar, c. 1. from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore; from New Orleans 
and other producing points in Louisiana, and from Savannah 
and Port Wentworth, Ga., Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Norfolk, Va., and other south Atlantic ports to points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana east of the Mis- 
sissippi river; and rates on sugar from Savannah and Port 
Wentworth, Ga., to points in Virginia. A scale of reasonable 
rates to be prescribed for the future is also included in the 
report. Water ard rail rates on sugar from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to destinations within the territory described above would 
also be found unreasonable, according to Mr. Weaver’s recom- 
mendations, and intrastate rates on sugar within the states of 
Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia would be found unduly 
prejudicial. The examiner recommends that fourth section relief 
as asked by the railroads be granted to the extent indicated in 
the report and that the cancellation of 1. c. 1. rates be authorized. 


State Commissions 


The New York State Public Service Commission has initiated 
proceedings for the elimination of ten grade crossings on the 
Long Island in Suffolk County and three on the New York 
Central at Pocantico Hills. 


The New York Transit Commission, having made further 
investigation of conditions at highway crossings on the Long 
Island, announced on December 3 that automatic flashing signals 
and automatic bells would be ordered installed at 28 crossings, 
additional to the 19 covered by the earlier order. (Noted in 
the Railway Age of December 4, page 1132.) 


Public Service Commission of Kansas 
Holds Hearing on Train Lengths 


A hearing before the Public Service Commission of Kansas 
on a complaint filed by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on 
excessive freight train lengths on six major railroads in Kansas, 
including the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Missouri Pacific was begun 
on December 1 at Topeka, Kan., and will probably last three 
weeks. During the first three days testimony was presented by 
witnesses for the brotherhoods and dealt with air brake equip- 
ment on long trains and the danger to employees. 





British Train Accident Results 
in Death of Nine and Injury to Six 


An express passenger train from York to Bristol on the 
London, Midland & Scottish was wrecked on November 19 when 
it struck two derailed cars of a mineral train which was running 
in the opposite direction on an adjoining track. The locomotive 
of the passenger train escaped injury, but the derailed freight 
cars penetrated several of the coaches, killing nine passengers 
and injuring six. The freight train was still in motion at the 
time of the accident, its engineman not knowing that the cars 
were derailed. The prime cause of the accident is reported to 
have been the bursting of the side door on one of the mineral 
cars, projecting the load around the wheels and derailing the car 
as well as the following one. 


- 


New Railway in Panama 


The government of Panama is planning to develop more of 
the rich coffee country in Chiriqui province and to this end 
has awarded a contract to F. H. Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama, to build a single track railroad, 32 miles long, from 
Concepcion to Puerto Armuelles, as an extension of the 
Chiriqui National Railroad and to build a 1,300 ft. reinforced 
concrete pier at the new deep water harbor at Puerto Armuelles. 
Approximately $3,000,000 will be expended on these improve- 
ments. 

Under this contract the railroad, which will be of 3 ft. gage, 
will be equipped with locomotives and other rolling stock and 
there will be 45 structural steel and 13 girder bridges along the 
line. 

Mr. Arosemena has contracted with the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation of New York to act as his engineers 
for the design of the wharf and to carry out the complete 
construction of both the wharf and the railroad. 


Operation of Indian Railways in 1925-26 


The gross revenue of Indian state-owned railways, comprising 
nearly three-fourths of the total mileage of all Indian railways, 
amounted to $361,818,182 during the fiscal year 1925-26 and 
the net revenue to $131,818,182, according to preliminary statis- 
tics recently issued by the Railway Board. 

On all railways 599,000,000 passengers were carried, an in- 
crease of 23,000,000 over the figures for the previous year; 
and, as a result, passenger earnings increased $2,545,455. The 
statistics also show that there was a satisfactory increase (nearly 
2,000,000 tons) in freight traffic, but in spite of this, earnings 
from this source decreased by approximately $7,272,727. This 


drop was occasioned by a decrease from 273 miles to 250 miles 


in the average distance over which consignments were carried, 
chiefly, no doubt, because there was little export of wheat from 
the Karachi district. 

In accordance with the policy of railway extension in the 
Punjab, the construction of two lines has been sanctioned by 
the Railway Board. The first is between Lyallpur and Jaran- 
wala, a distance of 22 miles. The other will connect Rohtak, 
Gohana, and Patipat, a distance of about 45 miles, forming a 
direct connection with the Delhi-Ambala line of the North- 
Western Railway. 

The government of India is conducting an investigation to 
determine whether the following proposed railway lines, ag- 
gregating about 500 miles, are likely to prove sufficiently re- 
munerative to warrant early construction: (1) A middle Sind 
line from Mahrabpur to Nawabshah, with branches; (2) a line 
from Sita Road to Kanibar, with possible branches; (3) a line 
from Dodapur to Jacobabad; (4) a line from Nawabshah to 
Khadro; (5) a line from Jhol, via Pithoro, to Jhudo; (6) the 
Bombay-Sind connecting railway. The survey of a number of 
other similar schemes has begun and it is expected that further 
sanctions will shortly be announced. 
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Locomotives 


Tue St. Louis & O’FALLon has ordered one Prairie type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 25 caboose 
car underframes. 
Tue Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 


25 Rodger ballast cars. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE is inquiring for 150 
cars for carrying sulphur. 


Tue Boston & MAINE contemplates coming in the market for 
500 hopper bottom coal cars. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA FE is inquiring for 1,500 
box ears and 300 gondola cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS will rebuild 300 miscel- 
laneous freight cars in its own shops. 


Tue Skerry Om Company, Tulsa, Okla, is inquiring for 70 
insulated tank cars of 8,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue Battimore & Onto is inquiring for 1,000 hopper cars of 
70 tons’ capacity and 2,000 steel box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cusuinc Rerininc & Gasotine Company, Cushing, 
Okla., is inquiring for 25 insulated tank cars of 8,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue Great NorTHERN, as a means of stabilizing the em- 
ployment of its mechanical forces, is building 500 miscellaneous 
freight cars in its own shops. 


THE CONSOLIDATED RENDERING CoMPANY, Boston, Mass., has 
ordered one tank car of 6,000-gal. capacity for carrying muriatic 
acid, from the General American Tank Car Company. 


Tue New York Centrat has ordered 20 automatic steel 
dump cars from the Clark Car Company. This is in addition 
to the previous order for 20 cars reported in the Railway Age 
of November 27. The railroad company has 20 more cars yet 
to be placed. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Gutr, Mosire & NorTHERN is inquiring for two coaches. 


Tue Curcaco, AurorA & ELGIN is inquiring for 15 motor 


cars. 
Tue New Yor«k CENTRAL is inquiring for 27 all steel dining 
cars. 
Tue Cuicaco, SoutH Suore & Soutu BEND is inquiring for 
10 motor cars and 10 trailers. 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN is inquiring for three all-steel din- 
ing cars. In the Railway Age of November 27 it was reported 
that this company contemplated buying three dining cars. 


Tue Arcuison, TorpeKA & Santa FE is inquiring for 20 
chair cars, 2 dining cars, 4 buffet library cars, 2 combination 
coach, baggage and smoking cars, 3 parlor cars, 2 business cars, 
10 baggage cars, 10 postal cars and 5 combination mail and 
baggage cars. 


Iron and Steel 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 700 tons of steel for signal 
bridges from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 
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Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 1,250 tons of steel 
for various bridges, from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


THe New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered 250 tons 
of steel for various bridges, from the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany. 

Tue Union Paciric has ordered 135 tons of structural steel 
for a coaling station at Ogden, Utah, from the Paxton & 
Vierling Iron Works. 


THe New York CENTRAL has divided an order for 2,500,000 
tie plates among the Illinois Steel Company, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the Inland Steel Company, Dilworth, Porter & 
Co., Inc., and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. The company 
has also divided an order for 20,000 kegs of spikes among the 
Illinois Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company, the 
Inland Steel Company and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
and 152,700 angle bars among the Illinois Steel Company, the 
Inland Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe New York CEntTRAL has ordered a 27-in. by 16-ft. time 
saver lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuHicaco & St. Louis has or- 
dered a 16-in. Pratt & Whitney lathe from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. 


Signaling 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHIcaco & St. Louis has 
ordered from the General Railway Signal Company, an electric 
interlocking machine, 27 working levers, for Lawrenceburg 
Junction, Ind. 


THE Tokyo UNDERGROUND RAILWay, Japan, has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, through Mitsui & Com- 
pany, electric interlockings for two stations, together with a 
number of automatic block signals. The interlocking machines 
are 11 lever and 7 lever, type F. 


THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RaiLways of Japan have 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal Company, through 
Mitsui & Company, an electric interlocking, 23 levers, type F, 
to be installed at Shinagawa. The order includes 19 switch 
movements, a track model and other apparatus. 


THE TRAVELER now has the choice of first, second or third 
class sleeping accomodation on the main lines of the German 
Railroads. Each compartment in the third class sleepers is 
fitted with three sleeping berths; such cars are running on seven 
routes. 














Symbolizing the Reduction in Schedule of the Golden State 
Limited from 68 to 63 Hours 
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The American Steel Foundries Company, Chicago, has 
purchased the Verona Steel Castings Company, Verona, Pa. 


Warren Corning, who has become president of the Chicago 
Tube & Iron Company following its consolidation with 
Warren Corning & Company, was born in Peoria, IIl., in 

1889, and received his 


education at Mt. 
Pleasant Military 
Academy, Kenyon 


College and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 
1912 he entered the 
employ of the Hewitt 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, where 
he was employed in 
the plant and in the 
following year became 
sales representative. 
In 1914 he organized 
Corning, Dunne & 
Company, Chicago, 
which in 1916 was 
taken over by Warren 
Corning & Company. 
In 1917 he discon- 
tinued the operation of 
this company to enter 
the army as a private in the Thirteenth Engineers. After 
being promoted to sergeant and to first lieutenant in the 
department of light, railways and roads, he was commissioned 
captain of Company D 
of the Third Engi- 
neers. Later he was 
appointed aid-de-camp 
to Major General M. 
M. Black, chief of en- 
gineering. In 1918 he 
returned to civil life to 
resume the operations 
of his company, which 
occupation he has fol- 
lowed until his recent 
election. Fred Gard- 
ner, who became vice- 
president and general 
manager of the Chi- 
cago Tube & Iron 
Company following 
the consolidation, en- 
tered business in the 
sales department of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son in 1908. In 1913 
he became associated with the Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany and in 1923 resigned to become president of the Chi- 
cago Tube & Iron Company, which position he has held until 
his recent appointment. 





Warren Corning 





Fred Gardner 


A. N. Martin, formerly in charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Pyle-National Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president, with headquarters 
at New York. 


Frank K. Metzger, manager of sales of the Standard Steel 
Works Company at Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected a 
vice-president to succeed Richard Sanderson, resigned. R. 
Nevin Watt succeeds Mr. Metzger as manager of sales, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 


J. T. Stephenson, railway supply manufacturer's agent, 
with office in the Munsey building, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed railway sales representative in the territory 
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embracing Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and vicinity, 
of the Warren Tool & Forge Company, Warren, Ohio. 


Carl F. Purscher, formerly in the purchase and stores de- 
partment of the Boston & Maine, has been appointed a repre- 
sentative in the signal department of the Railroad Supply 
Company, with headquarters at 1293 Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, Mass., and will cover Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 


Archibald H. Ehle, general sales manager of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of domestic sales, with headquarters at 
the same place, to succeed Grafton Greenough, deceased. 
Stewart McNaughton, sales manager of the central zone, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been elected manager 
of domestic sales, succeeding to the former duties of Mr. 
Ehle. Mr. McNaughton will continue to have his headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia. 


Orrin H. Baker of the sales department of the Illinois 
Steel Company has been promoted to assistant general man- 
ager of sales in charge of the rail bureau to succeed P. W. 
O’Brien, deceased. 
William I. Howland, 
Jr., assistant to the 
assistant general sales 
manager in charge of 
the bar bureau has 
been promoted to as- 
sistant general sales 
manager in charge of 
the bar bureau to suc- 
ceed B. E. Hamilton, 
deceased. Mr. Baker 
was born in Hamilton, 
Ont., in 1885, and 
graduated from-~- the 
University of Illinois 
in mechanical engi- 
neering in 1907. He 
entered the employ of 
the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany in the same year, 
starting at the South 
Chicago plant as a 
chemist. During the next five years he worked in all parts 
of the steel mill, principally on blast furnace practice, and 
from 1910 to 1912 was special assistant to the general super- 
intendent, working on 
engineering and pro- 
duction problems. In 
the latter year he en- 
tered the sales depart- 
ment, devoting his 
time to structural and 
railroad sales. In 1917 
he was appointed rep- 
resentative of the 
American Iron & Steel 
Institute on the Pa- 
cific coast in charge of 
the allocation of steel 
for emergency fleet 
boats. In 1919 he re- 
turned to the sales de- 
partment and engaged 
in the work of the 
railroad bureau, which 
position he has held 
until his recent pro- 
motion. Mr. Howland 
was born in Chicago on July 11, 1887, and graduated from 
Yale University in mechanical engineering in 1908. He en- 
tered the employ of the Illinois Steel Company in the open 
hearth department of the South Chicago works in the same 
year, and in 1912 was promoted to assistant superintendent 
of open hearth plants. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of electric furnaces and in 1914 en- 
tered the sales department, engaging in the sale of alloy 





O. H. Baker 





W. I. Howland, Jr. 
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and electric steels. In 1917 he enlisted in the bureau of 
ordnance in the navy and was in charge of the manufacture 
of all gray iron forgings. He returned to the Illinois Steel 
Company in 1919 as assistant to the assistant general man- 
ager of sales, in charge of the bar bureau, which position he 
has held until his recent promotion. 


Charles M. Griffith has been elected a vice-president of 
William Wharton, Jr.. & Company, Inc., Easton, Pa., Mr. 
Griffith has been connected with the Wharton Company for 
many years, having served at the mill of the North Branch 
Steel Company, Danville, Pa., with which he was associated 
as secretary and for some years past he has been sales 
manager of the Wharton Company. He is a director of 
William Wharton, Jr., & Company, Inc., the Tioga Steel & 
Iron Company and the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Com- 


pany. 


W. L. Foster, formerly sales engineer of the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has entered the employ 
of the American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, to en- 
gage in sales promotion activities, with headquarters at New 
York. Harold D. Gregory has joined the patent department 
of the American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, Cam- 
den, N. J. For several years Mr. Gregory was patent ex- 
aminer of the Eastern Railroad Association at Washington, 
D. C., and for the past few years has been with Bottom, 
Hudnall, Lecher & McNamara, Milwaukee, Wis., as solicitor 
of patents in its patent department. 


Henry S. LaBarge, who has been appointed manager oi 
railway and marine sales of the Glidden Company, Cleveland 
Ohio, was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1887. He entered bv3i 
ness in 1905 as a repre- 
sentative of the Hand- 
lan-Buck Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and in 
1915 was placed in 
charge of the Chicago 
office. He held this 
position until 1921 
when he entered the 
employ of H. Channon 
& Company, Chicago, 
as manager of the rail- 
road department, 
which position he held 
until July, 1925, when 
he was elected vice 





president. He resigned 
from this position in 
January, 1926, to or 
ganize his own rail- 
way supply business 
and handled _ several 
accounts, including that of the Glidden Company. He has 
followed this occupation until his recent appointment as 
manager of railway and marine sales. 


Henry S. LaBarge 


The Railway Steel-Spring Company on December 1 closed 
its office in Louisville, Ky. The business of this district will 
hereafter be handled by George B. Powell, sales agent, Syn- 
dicate Trust building, St. Louis, Mo. W. E. Corrigan, d’s- 
trict sales manager for the American Locomotive Company, 
Rialto building, San Francisco, Cal., now represents also 
the Railway Steel-Spring Company, succeeding Herbert G. 
Cook, who has represented the Spring Company on the Pa- 
cific coast for a number of years. The business of the com- 
bined companies will be handled from Mr. Corrigan’s present 
address. A. W. Sullivan, sales agent of the Railway Steel- 
Spring Company at Pittsburgh, has moved his offices from 
Twentieth and Liberty streets to the Farmers Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Locomotive Shipments in November 


November shipments of railroad locomotives from principal 
manufacturing plants based on reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce totaled 128 locomotives, as compared with 
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151 in September and 106 in November, 1925. A table show- 
ing details, as prepared by the department, follows: 


Raitroap Locomotives 


Shipments Unfilled orders end of month 
 —— — — HW <p pees ee, —— —_ 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
Year a -— eS 


: ; cr . = 
and Elec- Elec- : Elec- _ Elec- 
month Total Steam tric Steam tric Total Steam tric Steam tric 
1925 


November 106 52 8 46 585 435 46 64 40 
Total 

(11 mos.) 1,112 687 126 263 36 ee Te we eee eee 
December 104 68 18 14 4 708 557 54 56 41 
Total 

(year) 1,216 755 144 277 40 

1926 

January 121 96 11 14 653 506 53 52 42 
February 163 191 22 38 2 572 442 60 30 40 
March 162 146 11 4 1 780 635 50 54 41 
April 151 122 12 1 1 713 580 44 60 29 
May 140 105 14 12 i) 726 = 585 46 72 23 
June 159 133 11 12 3 667 522 53 72 20 
July 132 82 20 30 ae 555 445 36 51 23 
August 124 78 16 23 7 525 455 26 28 16 
September 134 109 13 5 7 498 386 24 77 11 
October 151 124 15 12 oe 390 286 20 71 13 
November 128 109 15 3 1 517 391 27 84 15 
Total 

(11 mos.) 1,565 1,205 160 154 46 


Obituary 


George Hull Porter, railway sales manager of the Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., with headquarters at Chicago, died 
on December 7, of apoplexy, while waiting to take the oath 
of office following his 
election as trustee of 
the Sanitary District 
of Chicago. He was 
born on July 30, 1883, 
at Danbury, Conn., 
and received his edu- 
cation at the Mount 
Pleasant Military 
Academy, at Ossining, 
N. Y. Since 1902 he 
has spent practically 
all of his time in the 
electrical industries, 
becoming a member 
of the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s organ- 
ization in April, 1908, 
2s a steam railway 
salesman _ connected 
with the Chicago of- 
fice. Some time after 
that he became west- 
ern manager of the railway sales department. Mr. Porter, 
in addition to serving as president of various railroad and 
electrical associations and chairman of civic societies and 
committees, had also been for some time captain in the First 
Regiment of the Illinois Reserve Militia. In 1918 he entered 
the government service, serving on the staff of the quarter- 
master general as a private and received a commission of cap- 
tain some time after. He rejoined the ranks of the Western 
Electric Company in December, 1918; in 1919 he was ap- 
pointed railway sales manager and directed the company’s 
railway business for the entire country. The Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., was organized in December, 1925, to 
take over the electric supply business carried on by the 
Western Electric Company. 





George Hull Porter 


Trade Publications 


JOURNAL BOX 11p.—The Allegheny Steel Company, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., has issued Bulletin No. 8 describing and illustrating in 
cross-section the Sym-Asco journal box lid. 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT.—Unit control sections, particularly ap- 
plicable to the multiple charging of batteries used in electric 
industrial trucks, electric road trucks and storage battery locomo- 
tives, are described and illustrated in a four-page folder being 
distributed by the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Railway Construction 
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CENTRAL or New Jersey.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Wilson & English Construction Company for the construction of 
reinforced concrete decks and backwalls of abutments, installa- 
tion conduits, waterproofing, etc., to Hall avenue, New Bruns- 
wick avenue, Market street and Smith street bridges at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., estimated to cost $63,°75. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou1o.—A contract has been awarded to Haley, 
Chisholm & Morris, Charlottesville, Va., for enlarging and lining 
with concrete the Brookville tunnel at Greenwood, Va., estimated 


to cost $200,000. 


Cuicaco & North WESTERN.—A contract for the construction 
of a freight transfer shed at Proviso, Ill., 1,400 ft. by 700 ft., 
has been awarded to Peppard & Burrill, Minneapolis, Minn., at a 
cost of $850,000. Grading, trackage facilities and platform draw- 
bridges will make the entire project involve an expenditure of 


$3,000,000. 


l‘LoripA East Coast.—This road had asked bids on a freight 
house and also a passenger station, both to be located at Kelsey 
City, Florida. The freight house will be 40 ft. by 88 ft. and 
built of brick and stucco, while the passenger station will be 
built of cement block and will be 27 ft. by 65 ft. The road 
has awarded contract for the construction of a brick and stucco 
freight house, 50 ft. by 130 ft., to be located at Hopkins, 
Florida, and to cost about $40,000, to the firm of the name of 
W. P. Thurston, St. Augustine, Florida. 


It. Worth & Denver City.—Plans are being prepared for 
the construction of repair shops at Childress, Tex., estimated 
to cost, with equipment, about $100,000. 


ILtino1is CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded for the 
remodeling and enlarging of the passenger station at Jackson, 
Miss., at a cost of $221,500. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—A contract has been let to Earl Cline for 
the construction of an automobile handling shed at Birmingham, 
Ala., to cost $25,000. Plans have been prepared for the con- 
struction of a 2-story passenger station at Belleville, IU., 143 
ft., by 30 ft., to cost about $250,000. 


LoutsviLte & NaAsHVILLE.—A general contract has been let 
to the M. J. Hoffman Construction Company, Louisville, Ky., 
for the construction of reinforced concrete, brick and_ steel 
roundhouse, machine shop and office building at Evansville, 
Ind., at a cost of about $200,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NorTHFIELD & SOUTHERN.—This company has 
been ordered by the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission to construct grade separation structures at three points 
on its new six-mile line from. Luce Line Junction, Minn., to 
Robbinsdale. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—This company has acquired 15 
acres of land at Houston, Tex., for the construction of a 
terminal and freight warehouse. Including the cost of the 
land and trackage facilities the warehouse project involves an 
expenditure of about $1,100,000. 


Missourt Paciric.—A general contract has been let to the 
List Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the con- 
struction of a union passenger station and terminal at Tex- 
arkana, Tex., to be jointly owned and used by the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis-Southwestern and 
the Kansas City Southern. The cost of the entire project is 
estimated at $1,350,000. 


Missour1 Paciric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of brick passenger, freight and express stations at San 
Juan, Tex., to replace the combination building recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Between Bishop and Robstown, 18 miles, the 
track will be raised three feet to place it above flood water level 
which will include the raising of all bridges. Plans have also 
been prepared for the construction of an industry track 4,285 ft. 
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long, at San Benito, Tex., and for the construction of new 
and the lengthening of old passing tracks at McAllen, Tex., 
La Feria, Alamo, Mercedes, Weslaco, Donna, San Juan, Pharr 
and Mission. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—This company has awarded the con- 
tract for repairing the pier of Bridge 141, Kingston, N. Y., 
to cost about $65,000, to O’Brien Brothers, Inc.; and the 
contract for alterations to Pier 12 and the Express Pier, at 
Weehawken, N. J., to cost about $85,000, to G. W. Rogers Con- 
struction Corporation; and the contract for eliminating grade 
crossings at Fullers, N. Y., to cost about $150,000, to the 
Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, Ia. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Announcement has been made by the Penn- 
sylvania that an immediate start will be made upon the con- 
struction of its improved freight terminal facilities at Little 
Creek, near Norfolk, Va. This action followed issuance by the 
War Department, in terms accepted by the road, of a permit 
covering the channel dredging and breakwater work which 
formed part of the new terminal project. Construction of the 
new terminal facilities will provide the Pennsylvania a shorter 
and more advantageous route for ferrying and freight cars 
across the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay between Cape Charles 
and Norfolk. The new route reduces the former 36-mile trip 
to approximately 24 miles, with complete avoidance of the 
congested waters and a corresponding increased ease of 
operation. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Construction of 6.3 miles of second track 
between San Luis Obispo, Cal., and Hadley, including a drill 
track, three crossovers and 1.89 miles of yard tracks is con- 
templated. A contract has been awarded for the strengthening 
of a steel bridge, 1,692 ft. long, over the Rio Grande river at 
El Paso, Tex., including the addition of one truss to each span. 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract for the construction of a two- 
story reinforced concrete and brick passenger station at 
Natchitoches, La., has been awarded to the Christy-Dolph Con- 
struction Company, Dallas, Tex. The structure, which will also 
house express facilities, will cost about $50,000. 


Union Paciric.—Bids are being received for the construction 
of shop buildings and an enginehouse at Ogden, Utah. 


B. & M. Rearranges Its Boston Freight Terminal 


The Boston & Maine is now undertaking a $4,000,000 project, 
the purpose of which is to unify and modernize its Boston freight 
terminal which at present constitutes the terminals of the four 
roads originally entering Boston from the north but now in- 
cluded within the Boston & Maine. In unifying the present 
scattering terminal facilities, it is proposed to centralize all of 
the 1. c. 1. and car-load delivery yards in East Cambridge, and 
to rearrange the existing track layouts so as to segregate more 
completely passenger train movements from freight traffic. 
These improvements, on which $2,000,000 is being expended at 
the present time, also include a $300,000 steel freight house, a 
$150,000 reinforced-concrete freight house with a five-story 
warehouse, modern automobile unloading facilities and extensive 
addition to present yards, involving some 25 miles of new 
tracks. 


Tue Ministry or Raitways of Poland has ordered 40 locomo- 
tives of the largest type now made in Poland to be made by 
the Warsaw Corporation. The date for delivery of these loco- 
motives is not specified but has been made dependent on the 
time within which Upper Silesian smelting works and rolling 
mills can supply the requisite raw materials. 


Gross EARNINGS of the South Manchuria Railway Company 
increased by 27 per cent, during six months ended September 
13, 1926, as compared with the same period of 1925. 


Tue Swiss FepeRAL RaILways report a decrease of 100,000 
tons of domestic freight for 1925. A total of 406 stations reported 
decreases in the amount of freight handled as against 268 
stations reporting increases. The increase reported by these 
latter stations consisted, however, principally of goods paying 
low freight rates. 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
nominally issue $500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds. 


BaLTiMorE & QOu10.—Acquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to acquire 
the Great Haven & Bruceton Railroad, which operates from 
Cheat Haven, Pa., to a point in Monongalia county, W. Va., 6.5 
miles, by purchase of its entire capital stock for $150,000. 


GAINESVILLE MIpLAND.—Abandonment.—The _ reorganization 
committee of the security holders has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the abandon- 
ment of that portion of the line from Belmont to Monroe, Ga., 
32 miles. 


Georcia & FLoripa.—Securities—The receiver has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for a change 
in the maturity dates of an issue of $250,000 to $271,900 of re- 
ceivers’ certificates previously authorized and also for an issue 
of $750,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates. 


Jacksonvitte & HavAna.—New Directors—Aaron Sapiro, 
general counsel for the Co-operating Marketing Organizations 
of Agricultural Products, Chicago, and Mark T. McKee, direc- 
tor of the American Yeomen, Detroit, Mich., 
have been elected directors. 


Brotherhood of 


NEAME, CARSON & SOUTHERN.—Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Delta Land & Timber Company to abandon its line of railroad 
known as the Neame, Carson & Southern extending from Neame 
to Camp Baker in Vernon Parish, La., and from Carson Mill 
to C. C. Junction in Beauregard Parish, 22.13 and 3.19 miles, 
respectively. Of the road’s traffic, 98 per cent was products 
of forests and 97 per cent traffic of the Delta Company which 
has decided to abandon lumber operations in this territory. 


New HoLianp, Hiccinsport & Mt. VERNON.—Abandonment.— 
The New Holland Corporation has been given a certificate by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing it to abandon the 
New Holland, Higginsport & Mt. Vernon which extends from 
New Holland, N. C., to Wenona, 35 miles. This railroad was 
authorized by the commission in February, 1922, to complete the 
construction of this line, which had been practically completed 
by the North Carolina Farms Company. The organization of the 
railway company, however, was never completed and in August, 
1923, the farms company was placed in receivership and _ its 
properties, including the railroad, were acquired by the New 
Holland Corporation at a judicial sale. 


NORTHERN Pactric.—A bandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to abandon 
and take up its Coda branch, of which the commission has pre- 
viously authorized the abandonment of 24 miles, from Coda to 
Washburn, Wis., while requiring the remaining 9 miles from Iron 
River to Coda to be kept in operation for an additional period. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—New Director—Richard B. Mellon, president 
of the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
director succeeding George H. McFadden, deceased. 


Rio Granpe—Sale—Col. W. T. Eldridge of Sugar Land, 
Tex., has announced the transfer of his equity in this railroad 
to R. Lee Kempner and I. H. Kempner of Galveston, Tex. The 
line was removed from receivership early in 1926 but by court 
order cannot be formally sold until! February, 1928. 


SEABOARD Air LINE.—Acquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to acquire 
control by lease of the Tampa & Gulf Coast, 78.27 miles. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Trackage Rights—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to operate 
under trackage rights over the Fresno Interurban in common with 
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the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe which recently acquired the 
Interurban line by lease. The Fresno extends from a connec- 
tion with the Santa Fe near Fresno, Cal., to a point about two 
miles northwest of Minkler, 17.6 miles. The commission in its 
findings required that the trackage rights agreement be limited 
to the term of the Santa Fe’s lease of the Interurban Line. 


TENNESSEE & NortH CaroL_ina.—Acquisition—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control by lease of the Smoky Mountain, which has 
also applied to the commission for authority to acquire and operate 
the line from Vestal to Sevierville, Tenn., 27.8 miles, formerly 
operated by the Knoxville & Carolina, and for authority to issue 
$100,000 of stock to be issued to the purchasers of the property 
at foreclosure sale in exchange for the property. 


Trinity & Brazos VALLEY.—Receiver'’s Certificates —The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has granted authority for the 
issuance of $400,000 third series receiver's certificates to be sold 
at par to the Colorado & Southern and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 7 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
ESE awinccknccenneeeimarsess 100.74 = 100.75 94.80 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
OO TNE kb stbesscdcaceneakcnsanes 96.90 96.83 93.42 
Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued valuation 


reports placing the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of 
the respective valuation dates, as follows: 


Fina Reports 


Cumberland & Manchester... ...ccccccccccicceces $504,199 1918 
NN RE a ee ee eee 148,500 1918 
Galesburg, Rockford & Northern................ 95,000 1919 
Lawndale Railway & Industrial Co.............. 81,575 1918 
SRUOUIEIGE Ge POD ccc cicenccccccccesseeceses 900,000 1916 
Loranger, Louisiana & Northeastern.............. 66,427 1918 
Savannah Union Station Company................ 818,000 1917 
SEE ES Ha ee ey ee 274,870 1918 
en eT eT Te re 164,410 1917 
i re ye 550,000 1919 
TENTATIVE REPORTS 
Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River........ $76,000 1918 
CR SOUND Sccceneaassnncvedivessudene 7,335,000 1918 
Fiarrimenm & Wlertemeterit. occ cc ce cccccccccscs 789,000 1918 
Ogden Union Depet & Railroad Conpany... 907,058 1916 
Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad Company......... 386.000 1918 
Southern Pacific Terminal Company.............- 3,677,112 1918 


Dividends Declared 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, payable 
February 1 to holders of record December 31. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—5 per cent, 
December 27 to holders of record December 17. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwuakee.—Preferred, 11% per cent, quarterly ; 
prior lien, 134 per cent, quarterly, both payable January 1 to holders o 
record December 15. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—6 per cent preferred, 3 per cent, semi- 
annually; 7 per cent preferred, 3% per cent, semi-annually, both payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 10. 

Colorado & Southern.—Common, 3 per cent; first preferred, 2 per cent, 
semi-annually; second preferred, 4 per cent, annually, all payable December 
31 to holders of record December 12. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.—Preferred, 1/2 per cent, 
payable December 15 to holders of record December 10. 

Lehigh Valley—Common, $.87%, quarterly; extra, $1.50; preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, all payable January 3 to holders of record December 18. 

Old Colony.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable January 1 to holders of 
record December 11. 

Pere Marquette—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable January 3 
to holders of record December 15. Prior preference, 1% per cent, 
quarterly; preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, both payable February 1 to 
holders of record January 15. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; 
preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, both payable December 31 to holders of 
record December 15. 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
lanuary 1 to holders of record December 15. Preferred, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable February 1 to holders of record January 15; preferred, 
1% per cent, quarterly, payable May 1 to holders of record April 9; 
preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable August 1 to holders of record 
July 15; preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable November 1 to holders 
of record October 15. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, 1% per cent, 
December 31 to holders of record December 15. 


semi-annually, payable 


quarterly, 


quarterly, payable 
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Executive 


R. Lee Kempner of Galveston, Tex., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rio Grande, succeeding W. T. Eldridge. 


E. B. Crabtree of Jacksonville, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville & Havana, with headquarters in 
that city, succeeding Andrew Stevenson of Chicago, resigned. 
Mr. Crabtree is president of the Illinois League of Munici- 
palities and has been mayor of Jacksonville four times. 


J. D. Farrell will retire as vice-president of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., on December 15 at the age of 70. 
He will be succeeded by Arthur A. Murphy, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor of the Oregon-Washington, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., who will assume the title of assistant to 
the president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


George H. Pabst, Jr., and Howard W. Schotter have been 
promoted to assistant treasurers of the Pennsylvania. 


Operating 


E. T. Mander has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the New York division of the Pennsylvania. 


Thomas F. Lowry, who has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Central district of the Northern Pacific 
with headquarters at Livingston, Mont., was born on January 
15, 1870, at London, 
Ont. He entered rail- 
way service in 1885 as 
a messenger on the 
Canada Southern 
(now a part of the 
Michigan Central) and 
later became a _ tele- 
graph operator. From 
1887 to 1893 Mr. Low- 
ry served as a tele- 
graph operator and 
train dispatcher on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh and in the 
latter year went with 
the Great Northern as 
a telegraph operator. 
He was later promoted 
to train dispatcher and 
trainmaster on this 

T. F. Lowry railroad. In 1906 he 
was promoted to as- 
sistant division superintendent at Larimore, N. D., and in the 
same year he was again promoted to division superintendent 
with headquarters at Crookston, Minn. In 1908 Mr. Lowry 
was transferred to Havre, Mont. He left the Great Northern 
in 1910 to become a trainmaster on the Northern Pacific at 
Spokane, Wash. He was promoted to division superinten- 
dent, with headquarters at Dilworth, Minn., in 1913, and was 
transferred successively to Staples, Minn., Missoula, Mont., 
and Livingston, Mont. In 1919 he was transferred to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as division superintendent, a position he held 
at the time of his promotion to general superintendent. 





H. F. Ingram has been appointed assistant trainmaster on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Seminole, Okla. 


J. H. Johnson, assistant superintendent on the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Staples, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Rocky Mountain division 
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with headquarters at Missoula, Mont., succeeding Fred 
Brastrup, transferred to the Montana division, with head- 
quarters at Livingston, Mont. 


Jerry B. Briscoe, who has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Panhandle division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Wellington, Kan., was born on 
July 26, 1879, at New 
London, Mo. After 
graduating from the 
New London High 
School in 1897 he en- 
tered the telegraph of- 
fice of the St. Louis 
& Hannibal at New 
London as an appren- 
tice operator and 
agent. At the end of 
nine months Mr. Bris- 
coe was appointed re- 
lief agent at Frankfort, 
Mo., later serving un- 
til October, 1902, as 
dispatcher. From that 
time until March, 1907, 
he was deputy clerk 
of Rolls county, Mo., 
then entering the serv- 
ice of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe as 
agent at Hanover, N. M., and Santa Rita. On December 1, 
1908, he was promoted to agent and yardmaster at Vaughn, 
N. M., and on July 6, 1909, he was transferred to Clovis, 
N. M., as agent. The following year he was appointed trans- 
portation inspector on the Pecos division and in November, 
1912, he was promoted to dispatcher and later to chief dis- 
patcher at Pecos, N. M. On February 1, 1914, he was pro- 
moted to trainmaster at the same point and on November 1, 
1920, he was again promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Plains division, with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex. He 
was appointed acting superintendent of the Panhandle divi- 
sion on March 15, 1926, in which capacity he served until 
his promotion to superintendent. 





Jerry B. Briscoe 


T. H. Lantry, who has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the lines of the Northern Pacific east of Paradise, 
Mont., with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was born in 
1867. at McGregor, 
Iowa. He entered 
railway service in 1888 
as a telegraph opera- 
tor on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and in the next year 
he became a train dis- 
patcher on the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie. Pre- 
vious to his first con- 
nection with the 
Northern Pacific as a 
train dispatcher at 
Spokane, Wash., in 
1900, Mr. Lantry serv- 
ed successively as a 
train dispatcher on the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Great 
Northern and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy. In 1907, he was promoted to trainmaster and four 
years later to division superintendent, with headquarters at 
Glendive, Mont. Early in 1917 he was appointed assistant 
to the vice-president and in October of the same year he was 
given a leave of absence to serve as a lieutenant colonel with 
the United States Engineering Corps in Siberia. Mr. Lantry 
returned to the Northern Pacific in January, 1920, as assist- 
ant to the general manager and in. the same year was ap- 
pointed division superintendent at Livingston, Mont. He 
was later transferred to Seattle, Wash., and in March, 1924, 





T. H. Lantry 
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was promoted to general superintendent of the lines between 
Paradise, Mont., and Mandan, N. D., with headquarters at 
Livingston, continuing in this position until his promotion 
to general manager. 


G. L. McCrea, wharf agent on the Canadian Pacific at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent on the Vancouver, Coquitlam and New Westminster 
terminals of the Vancouver division of the British Columbia 
district. 


\ll matters affecting the handling of live stock on the 
Southern are now under the jurisdiction of the operating 
department, and V. A. Slaughter has been appointed general 
live stock agent, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
reporting to the vice-president. 


Traffic 


L. F. Malum has been appointed coal freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Chicago, II. 


Frederick O. Stafford, assistant freight traffic manager on 
the New York Central lines west of Buffalo, N. Y., with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to freight traffic 
manager, succeeding 
Will A. Terry, de- 
ceased. J. P. Patter- 
son, assistant to the 
traffic manager, with 
headquarters at New 
York, has been pro- 
moted to assistant 
freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquar 
ters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Stafford. 
Mr. Stafford was born 
on June 16, 1876, at 
Tiverton, Ont., and 
was educated in the 
Ontario School of 
Pedagogy, Toronto, 
Ont. He entered rail- 
way service in April, 
1900, with the Mer 
chants Dispatch Trans- 
portation Company 
(owned by the New York Central) and served in various 
capacities at Sioux City, lowa, Kansas City, Mo., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis, Mo., until January, 1911. At 
that time he was promoted to general westbound agent of 
the New York Central, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
in August, 1917, he became manager of the New York Cen- 
tral Fast Freight lines, with the same headquarters. In 
July, 1920, Mr. Stafford was appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Rutland, with headquarters at Rut- 
land, Vt. He returned to the New York Central in August, 
1924, as assistant freight traffic manager of the lines west of 
Buffalo, a position he held until his promotion to freight 
traffic manager in the same territory. 





F. O. Stafford 


Mechanical 


W. R. McMunn has been appointed superintendent of 
rolling stock of the Merchants Despatch, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y. 


H. J. Force, chemist and engineer of tests of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with headquarters at Scranton, Pa., 
having resigned, J. J. Laudig has been appointed acting 
chemist and engineer of tests. 


John Daniels, road foreman of engines on the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, with head- 
quarters at LeGrande, Ore., has been appointed general fuel 
supervisor, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., succeeding 


A. W. Perley, deceased. 





December 11, 1926 





Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Edward E. Stetson, principal assistant engineer of the 
Chicago Union Station Company, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the chief engineer of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, effective December 16. 


Gordon R. West has been appointed engineer of reclama- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., to handle reclamation and development projects in- 
volving problems of drainage and irrigation and similar as- 
signed duties. 


Purchases and Stores 


E. G. Walker, chief clerk in the purchasing department of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant general purchasing 
agent, succeeding Eugene A. Clifford, who has resigned to 
become general purchasing agent of the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


Obituary 


E. C. Ingalls, division storekeeper on the Missouri Pacific, 
died on December 1 at Dupo, III. 


Llewellyn B. Jones, auditor of the Coast lines of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died on November 24 at the 
Santa Fe hospital in Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. H. Powell, superintendent of shops of the Western Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Jeffery shops, Sacramento, Cal., 
died on November 28 at his home in Sacramento. 


George A. Collins, chief of police of the New York Central 
lines west of Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
died suddenly on December 5. He was born on February 
26, 1868, at Petrolia, Ont., and entered the service of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now a part of the New York 
Central), as captain of police on June 1, 1907. He was pro- 
moted to chief of police on June 1, 1917, which position he 
held until the time of his death. 


Archibald G. Loomis, treasurer of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, died on December 3 at his home in Chicago, 
following a stroke of apoplexy. He was born on June 20, 
1848, at Hartford, Conn., and graduated from high school 
in that city. Starting his career as a clerk in the Aetna Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford in 1865, Mr. Loomis spent 34 years 
in the employ of that company, serving later as cashier and 
reaching the presidency in 1891. He became vice-president 
and director of the National City Bank of New York in 1899 
and in 1905 he removed to San Francisco, Cal., with N. W. 
Halsey & Co. For the eight years until 1915 he was vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 
His railway service began on June 19, 1917, when he was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the Milwaukee. Three 
months later he was elected treasurer, with headquarters at 
Chicago, a position he held until his death. 


J. M. Snodgrass, professor of railway mechanical engineer- 
ing, department of railway engineering, University of Illinois, 
died on Saturday, December 4, following an operation for 
cancer. Professor Snodgrass was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1902 with the degree of B. S. in me- 
chanical engineering. From 1902 to 1906 he was instructor 
in mechanical engineering and in railway engineering at the 
university. He was then employed by the American Loco- 
motive Company at Schenectady, N. Y., returning in 1908 to 
the University of Illinois as associate and assistant professor 
in the department of mechanical engineering and special in- 
vestigator in the engineering station. In 1913 he became 
assistant professor and later professor of railway mechanical 
engineering, department of railway engineering. Professor 
Snodgrass also had been employed for periods varying from 
two to six months by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
the Illinois Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Commonwealth Edison Company and other com- 
panies. 
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